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The season of festivities is approach- 
ing. Christms< AS is not only the season of 
festivities ; it is also the season of merry- 
making, Wecan make our friends and 
the poor happy by giving them some- 
thing which will be both useful and 
ornamental, Everybody is wondering 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
suggestion and you will surely make 
your friend happy. Make your friend a 
present of one year’s subscription to a 
high-class magazine. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Bible of the White South 
has appropriately called ours “The Really 
High-class Negro Magazine” of the coun- 
try. In this age of literature and intel- 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
appreciated. Our magazine has sprung 
iddenly inte prominence as one of the 
ading periodicals of the land. For only 
ne Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 
year he can bind the twelve numbers 
into a volume and keep them for life. 
Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
a year. She would love you always for 
it. Do you see the card above? Well, 
when we get your dollar we will have a 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
name and the name of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas you had better clip the 
following coupon, enclose it with one 
dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience. 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 

EDITORS OF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
913 AUSTELL BUILDING, 
ATLANTA, GA, 

GENTLEMEN :—Your suggestion of one 
year’s subscription to The Voice as a 
present to my friend for a Christmas gift 
isO. K, Please find enclosed $1.00 to pay 
for the magazine for one year. Send the 
same to 
Name of subscriber, 


Street or P. O. Box, 


City le State 
fours truly, 


< 


Name 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 



































Address cokes 


If you mz ‘il us . this coupon with $1.00 we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine and enroll him 
e- 
asa paid up yearly subscriber. At the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above showing who pre 


sented the stibscription, and you a receipt for your money. 
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Atro -American Realty Company 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


115 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000 

















HIS Company is the outgrowth of a co-partnership of ten 
men formed in 1903 tosupply the great demand of our people 
for decent places to live in. Having met unprecedented suc- 
cess, and finding the demands largely increasing, the co- 

partnership decided to form a Stock Corporation with sufficient cap- 












































65 and 67 W. 134th St., Owned by the Company 30 and 32 W. 135th St., Owned by the Company 

















ital to adequately meet the demands and to enable any respectable 
colored person to find a place in which to live. 

The company now controls ten five-story flats under long leases, 
and which earn $5,000 annually, and also owns four five-story flats, 
valued at $125,000, the pictures of which are shown in cuts. 

The stock of the company is $10 a share, and a dividend of from 
7 to 10 per cent. will undoubtedly be paid on every dollar of the 
capital stock annually. 

The Officers of the Company are all prominent and successful 
business men, and possess the ability necessary for the success of 
this enterprise. Write for Prospectus. 


OFFICERS—James C. Thomas, President; James E. Garner, Secretary and Treasurer; Philip 
A. Payton, Jr., Vice-President and General Manager; Wilford H. Smith, Attorney. 

DIRECTORS—William Ten Eyck, Joseph H. Bruce, Winston E. Dabney, Richard R. Wil- 
son, Walter E. Handy, John Stevenson, Frank A. Stuart, Wilford H. Smith, James E. Garner, 
James C. Thomas, Philip A. Payton, Jr. 
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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER |S) 








Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 7 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 

Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It oad 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
“La Creole” Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 


falling out.” MRS. MELISSA DANCY. 


MAKES HAIR LIE STRAIGHT 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.” 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 








MR. JAMES BAGON. 


“Ta Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 

One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet=-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
LLL LILES LEE AT 
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This number is the last issue of Volume 1 of THE 
VOICE OF THE NEGRO. We have passed our first 
mile post. When we launched the first number of 
our magazine last December we announced that we 
expected to give to the world more than a mere 
magazine. We promised to produce a periodical 
that would be current sociological history so accu- 
rately given and so vividly portrayed that it would 
become a kind of documentation for future gene- 
rations. We leave it to our readers to say how 
well we have kept our promise. Starting then 
with no subscribers at all, we print copies for 
twenty thousand this month. Such phenomenal 
growth has not been hitherto recorded in magazine 
history. We have now made full arrangements 
with the leading men and women of our race 
whereby we shall be able to produce a better mag- 
azine than ever. 


Prof. Kelly Mil- 
ler, of Howard Uni- 
versity, has con- 
sented to continue 
as one of our regu- 
lar contributors for 
1905. Nobody who 
has ever read any 
of Kelly Miller's 
articles ever re- 
gretted that he 
spent the time that 
Mr. Miller is 
the most 
brilliant writers in 
the country. 


way. 
one of 








Prot. W. §. 
Scarborough, of 
Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, is another 
brilliant writer. 
His articles in 
THE VOICE last 
year were read 
with much pleas- 
ure. This year 
Mr. Scarborough 
writes for us on 
the following ex- 
cellent list of sub- 
jects : 














DR, W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 
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Some European Libraries. 
In the British Museum. 
A Day at Oxford. 
In and Around Edinburgh. 
Venice as I Saw It. 
A Visit to the Catacombs of Rome. 
The Italian Peasantry and the American Negro, 
The Negro at Home and Abroad. 
The American Negro as Affected by Foreign 
Immigration. 
The South and the Negro. 
Race Antagonism—Its Cause and Its Cure. 


‘‘ Plantation Melodies ’’—Their Preservation. 





Professor John 
Henry Adams will 
contribute four 
articles under th, 
general head of, 
“Art Series.’ 


The four articles 
will be on Aes- 
thetics, Art in 


Civilization, Ait 
and Beauty as 
Seen from the Ne- 
gro’s Point of 
View, and Negro 
Artists and Their 
Work. 











PROF. JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


Prof. W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois, of 
Atlanta University, 
is not a strange ad- 
venturer in the lite- 
He is 

one 


rary world. 
from 
the 
other as a 


known 
end of world 
to the 
strong 
a deep thinker. He 
four 


writer and 


contributes 
papers to our mag- 





azine for Ig05 on 
‘The Beginnings 
DR. W. E. B, DUBOIS. 
of Slavery.’’ These articles will be interesting 


from a sociological as well as literary standpoint. 
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-resting 
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Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, of Tus- 
kegee Institute, has 



















ae Mrs. Mary 
©| Church Terrell 
will continue to 


also consented to ; i 4 
: give us interest- 


write for us next é 
ing current maga- 


year. His articles , , . 
J zine articles. She 


will probably deal is eminently fitted 


to keep us posted 
on important do- 
ings at Washing- 


with economic and 
industrial problems. 





ton. 









DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 











In our January number we will begin the publi- 
cation of our first serial story. The story which MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL 
we have selected for this purpose is entitled ‘‘ The 
Welding of the Link.’’ It is written by a young 


colored man, whose pen-name is Gardner Goldsby. 





He is a new aspirant for literary honors, but we 

feel sure, from what Our office knows, that his first 

story will prove to be a winner. Mr. Goldsby’s Prof. C. H. Tur- 
story deals with the unfinished work of the Civil ner, of Clark Uni- 
War, and is designed to bring about more amicable versity, will fur- 
relations between the North and the South, while nish us a series of 
at the same time securing to the Negro citizenry articles on scien- 
equal opportunity and fair play. The period cov- tific and_biologi- 
ered by the story is from 1880 until the close of the Cal subjects. His 
first article will 
be on the ‘‘ Home 
of the Yellow 
Jacket.” 


Spanish-American War, and the scenes are laid 


mostly in Georgia and Cuba, though one or two 





leading events carry us into New York State. Two 
very pretty love stories run through the whole 
narrative, in one case the sentimental relations of 





a young New York millionaire and a Southerr so- 








ciety belle are portrayed with the skill of an expe- — 

rienced novelist, and in the other case the escapades a 
of a young Southern white man and his Southern 
lady-love are traced through many wanderings to 


a happy conclusion. The story closes during the Prof. John Hope 


will, during the early 
months of the year, 
contribute two  pa- 


Buffalo Exposition, the author having worked out 
a striking climax made up of incidents connected 
with the lamented assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley. One of the leading characters of the story pers on ‘‘ The Value 
of Parks to a City.”’ 
Prof. Hope has made 


is ‘‘Uncle Zeke,"’ an ante-bellum Negro, who 
makes his appearance early in the story and comes 
in at odd and unexpected intervals, much to the a careful study of 
parks in Chicago, 


delight of the reader. 
New York, Washing- 


“The Welding of the Link”’ will run through ton and elsewhere 


and will furnish us 
some very interest- 
ing reading along 
that line. 


twelve numbers of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
and we urge our readers not to miss a single issue, 
for this one story, which will be the leading serial 
for= 1905, will be well worth the price of a yearly 
subscription to our magazine. 


































Miss Pauline E. 
Hopkins was at 
one time the lead- 
ing writer for the 
Colored American 
Magazine of Bos- 
ton. She has con- 
sented to be one 
of our regular 
contributors for 
1905. She will 
open up in Feb- 
ruary in her first 
of a series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ The 
Dark Races of the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury.’’ This series 
of articles will 
compose a historical regime ot the history, habits, 
customs and locations of the several dark races 
now brought prominently before the world as 
‘‘perils’’ to civilization, and will in themselves 
be well worth a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine. Miss Hopkins will also contribute a few 
short stories during the year. 














MISS PAULINE E. HOPKINS 





Silas X. Floyd 
will continue to 
edit ‘* Wayside.’’ 
This has become 
one of the most 
popular depart- 
ments of our mag- 
azine, and will be 
more interesting 
than ever. 





PROF. SILAS X. FLOYD 


In addition to these we have engaged articles 
from President A. P. Camphor of the College of 
the West Coast of Africa, Hon. Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, of Liberia, Hon. Archibald Grimke, of 
Boston, Hon. Daniel Murray, Mrs. Fannie Barrier 
Williams, Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, and many 
others. 

In our Monthly Review we will cover the leading 
events of the month, and ‘‘In the Sanctum’”’ we 
shall discuss many problems of the day. 














HON. ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE 


People who want to keep well informed ought to read our magazine. 
price one dollar per year. 





MRS. FANNIE B. WILLIAMS 
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MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS 





Subscription 


Ten cents per copy. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 





913 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Theodore Roosevelt's The Democratic 


Personal Triumph politicai prognosti- 
cators and_ sooth- 
stupidly 


astounding election figures. The 


Sayers stand gaping before the 
election 
of Theodore Roosevelt last month by such 
a tremendous majority can only be ex- 
plained by saying that au overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 
civic righteousness, in justice and fair play 


to all races and 


American people believe in 
enterprises, and will sta. 

by the courageous exponent of these prin- 
ciples regardless of party affili .ons. The 
election was above everything else a m =i 
illustrious personal triumph for the Pr 

dent. 
the fact that everywhere the President ran 
away ahead of the local Republican ticket, 


In no other way can be exp!” .ed 


and in some places completely overwhelmed 
the Republican State 
On the face of 


Judge Parker where 
tickets failed of 

the returns Mr. 
doubtful State in 
land; and not only that, 
traditional 
souri, 


election. 
Roosevelt carried every 
the Union save Mary- 
into the 
‘‘Solid South,’’ and carried Mis- 


he broke 
which has been consistently Demo- 
Democratic 
party wasstruck, and struck hard at that, 
“Big Stick.’’ The 
popular 


cratic for forty years. The 
by the Rooseveltan 


President's staggering majority 
Parker, 


, Was surely enough to make the party 


over Mr. a majority of 2,000,000 
votes 
of the donkey succumb to the blow. Mr. 
Roosevelt's t:iumph is peculiarly and ex- 
Nothing like it has 


ever happen -d before in the history of the 


ceptionally fistinct. 
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country. Returning from the Spanish- 
American war, he loomed up as Governor 
of New York as'a most likely Presidential 
possibility for 1904. His detestation of 
corrupt politics was not particularly digest- 
able by the bosses in his State. They de- 
cided to shelve him; so they made him 
Vice-President under Mr. McKinley. If 
Mr. McKinley had lived, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have still been a popular candidate 
for the Presidency this year. But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was struck down by an assassin and 
Mr. Roosevelt became President. From 
that hour his election this year was sure. 
He could never have been defeated unless 
he had been kept in the background. But 
the peculiar thing about the election is the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt is the first of the 
American Vice-Presidents who, coming into 
the Presidency through the death of the 
President, received the nomination of his 
party; and then he is the first to win the 
election under such circumstances. The 
American people care nothing for prece- 
dents when they stand in the way of prog- 
ress. Mr. Roosevelt is an exponent of 
clean politics. He is a firm believer in 
progress. He is in these latter days the 
most conspicuous champion of justice to all 
men regardless of race or color. The Amer- 
ican people admire his sturdy, virile Amer- 
icanism, and on November 8th gave him a 
vote of confidence. It would seem from 
these amazing figures before us that almost 
the entire independent vote of the country 
supported the President. Else how can we 
explain the fact that Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, and several other States 
elected Democratic governors but gave the 
President overwhelming majorities? This 
is a propitious omen in American politics. 
It shows that our citizenry is learning to 
divide the sheep from the goats, no matter 
what ticket they appear on. With Mis- 
souri in the Republican column and one of 
the electoral votes of Maryland Republican, 
Mr. Roosevelt received 336 votes in the 
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Electoral College to 140 for Parker. 


This 
is a larger majority than was ever before 
given an American President. 





Causes for The Democrats never 
Democratic Defeat had a chance to elect 
from the start, but 


such an overwhelming defeat was never 
dreamed of by the most sanguine of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s admirers. We may put down 
as the causes for such an overwhelming de- 
feat several reasons. 

1. The country is prospering as it has 
never prospered before. The country re- 
fused to apologize to the Democrats for its 
eight years of glorious history. 

2. The country preferred to accept the 
figures and facts of men who ought to know 
about the Philippines rather than the unre- 
liable charges of partisan newspapers. 
Parker blundered in seeking to magnify 
everything. He made a mountain out of 
every mole hill he came across. 

3. The Democrats waged a campaign of 
personalities. The American people will 
not stand for that. Besides, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personality is very attractive. The 
people admire his high motives, his broad 
vision, his culture and his magnificent cour- 
age. ‘They know that he is an honest man 
of definite and avowed policy. Judge 
Parker made the stupendous blunder of at- 
tacking Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. Cortel- 
you’s personal honesty. The plain people 
know that there are no cleaner men in the 
country. Judge Parker invited compari- 
ison, and therefore the people looked over 
his record. It was seen that he certainly 
belonged to and managed a corrupt politi- 
cal machine in his younger days, and dur- 
ing his entire campaign he consorted 
with shady politicians. The Democratic 
papers now admit that he stood for nothing. 
He hardly knew what he believed in him- 
self. 

4. The majority of the Democratic party 
are Southerners. They are that vast un- 
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chastened host that came down to us from 
slavery with their un-American caste doc- 
trines. They went to extremes in abusing 
President Roosevelt for asserting that so far 
as he was concerned the Negro should have 
an equal chance in the race of life. They 
went North with their radical rant. They 
showed their narrowness wherever oppor- 
tunity afforded. Mr. Parker had nothing 
to say about this demagoguery. It did not 
seem to grate upon his nerves as did Fili- 
pino injustice. Thus, the Democrats in- 
vited a sectional fight and the country rose 
up and rebuked them. There is still the 
spirit of freedom in the American breast, 
and the people refuse to trust a party capa- 
ble of such organized injustice as that for 
which the Democrats stand. They wish to 
be done with the doctrine born of the stul- 
tifying, blighting institution of slavery. 
Anarchy was marking time in the shadow of 
the background of these Southern States 
and the abolition spirit awoke and stirred. 
A political cataclysm was the result. 





Roosevelt's Immediately af- 


Significant Announcement ter Mr. Roose- 

velt was as- 
sured of his election to the Presidency, he 
gave out the following significant announce- 
ment: 


“Tam deeply sensible of the honor done me by 
the American people in thus expressing their con- 
fidence in what I have done and have tried to do. 
Iappreciate to the full the solemn responsibility 
this confidence imposes upon me, and I shalldo all 
that in my power lies not to forfeit it. On the 4th 
of March next I shall have served three and one- 
half years, and this three and one-half years con- 
stitutes my first term. The wise custom which lim- 
its the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form. Under no circumstance 
will I be a candidate for or accept another nomi- 
nation.’’ 


This is most certainly a sagacious step in 
the right direction. It will be recalled that 
Judge Parker stated in his speech of ac- 
ceptance that he would not run for a second 
time if once elected. That was said for the 
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effect it might have on the campaign. It 
could also have been a serious pledge. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement is no pre- 
election bribe. In the hour of his over- 
whelming victory, the very time when his 
enemies claimed that his head would be 
turned, he declares that he will not accept 
a second nomination. This will make itso 
that his actions cannot hereafter be misin- 
terpreted. What he does will be as Presi- 
dent of the whole people, influenced by no 
political ambitions or aspirations. We 
helped to elect him; we hope he will stand 
for our rights before the country. This 
country has emphatically endorsed him in 
what he has already done along that line. 





Next House of From all the figures we 
Congress have before us the next 

Congress will have a Re- 
publican majority of over 100 members. A 
regular Republican landslide struck the 
country and swept Democracy off its feet. 
Though Folk is elected as Governor of Mis- 
souri, the Legislature is Republican and 
the Congressional delegation is about half 
and half. The Republicans made heavy gains 
in other States, too. Thus the Republi- 
cans have a sufficient majority to pass any 
decent measures they may want to pass. 
Our Southern 
ought to be overturned forthwith. 


disfranchisement system 





The Canadian The general election in 
Elections Canada which preceded 

our own national election 
by a few days, was a triumph for the Lib- 
erals. In fact the Liberal majority was al- 
most as pronounced over the Conservatives 
as was the Republican majority in this 
country. The Liberals came into power in 
the Dominion in 1896 and were re-elected 
in 1900 by an increasing majority. This 
year this party has been endorsed by a ma- 
jority that far exceeds the majority of those 
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The House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa will have a large working majority in 
favor of the administration. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier was elected Premier of our northern 
neighbor on the Liberal ticket over Mr. R. 
L. Borden, Conservative. Laurier’s triumph 
is so signal that he is now considered the 
foremost colonial statesman of the British 
Empire. 


two years. 


The two most prominent issues 
in the campaign were the Grand Trunk 
Railway and an English preferential tariff. 
Both sides pledged themselves to the com- 
pletion of this great trans-continental rail- 
road, or at least both parties were in favor 
of the completion of the railroad. The dif- 
ference hinged upon the method of comple- 
tion. The Liberals have the 
road, whereas the Conservatives wished the 
government to trust the completion of the 
work to individual enterprise. 


subsidized 


The Conser- 
vatives also stood for the Chamberlain pref- 
erential tariff scheme for the British colonies, 
while the Liberals preferred to leave the 
matter for the future. The Chamberlain 
tariff scheme is a plan whereby the British 
Empire and her colonies favor each other 
in matters of trade but adopt a tariff for 
foreign trade. The Liberals prefer to be 
In 
this election they gave new impulse to the 


independent from this colonial scheme. 
idea of a Canadian nationality, while the 
We 


think precisely different from some of our 


Conservatives stood for imperialism. 
local daily papers. The election is decidedly 
in favor of reciprocity between this country 
and Canada. ‘There are many things that 
Canada produces which we need and many 
things we produce that Canada needs. 
Laurier would score a statesmanly triumph 
if he could so bring his influence to bear so 
that a joint high commission could be ap- 
pointed ,which would promulgate a reci- 
procity treaty mutually profitable to both 
countries. We believe the refusal of the 


Dominion to commit herself to the British 
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colonial tariff scheme means that she is 
ready to paddle her own reciprocity canoe 
and wants to treat with this country. 





“The Frederick Douglas ‘The daily news. 


Centre” papers of Octo- 
told 


under glaring headlines of a new move in 


ber 29th 
Chicago which is worthy of note in our Re- 
view. One would get the idea from the 
press dispatches that there had been recent- 
ly organized in one of the most exclusive 
social circles of the ‘‘Windy City’’ a society 
called the ‘‘Frederick Douglas Centre,’ 
whose object was to promote so-called ;' 

The dis 
patches interested us, and we had one“of 


cial equality’’ between the races. 


our special contributors, Mrs. Fannie Bar- 
rier Williams, to write up the affair for us. 
We publish her article in another column 
It will be 
careful reading of this article that the news- 


of this number. seen from a 


paper reporter misrepresented the society. 
It was not launched to promote meaningless 


‘social equality.’’ The membership ofthis 


society is made {up of some of the best 
white and colored people in Chicago. They 
are intelligent enough to know that ‘‘social 


equality’’ is a phrase which has no logical 


content. There is nosuch thing as ‘‘social 


equality’’ among either the whites or blacks. 
Men choose their own company instead of 
allowing legislators to choose company for 
them. 


The object of the ‘‘Frederick Doug- 


las Movement’’ is to better the moral, in- 
dustrial and social condition of 
the 


not inaugurate a crusade against the preju- 


the masses 
of the colored people. If society does 
dice and social ostracism generally meted 
out to respectable black people, we shall be 
surprised and disappointed. The great din- 
ner served on terms of equality and the 
mighty love feast of post-prandial speeches 
reported by the newspapers dwindle down 
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to this: It was a regular business meeting 
of the society. 
Light refreshments were served, as is gen- 


Only women were present. 


erally the custom at such circles and so- 
cieties. The women of both races sipped 
tea while they discussed plans for uplifting 
yast horde of black people from the mire 
f ignorance, idleness and immorality. It 
is one out of a thousand cases where com- 
non sense prevailed. These noble white 
women recognized the utter futility of try- 
ngto either uplift a people or co-operate 
with their leaders in uplifting them if they 
are to deal with them from the end of a ten- 
foot pole. You cannot uplift a people whom 
mu are too good to touch with your finger 
ips. These women are engaged ina noble 
work, and can be much injured by news- 


paper misrepresentations. 





The Subway, which was 
formally opened in New 
York City last 
hen completed, will be the longest and 


The New York 


Subway 
month, 


most complete underground transportation 
railway inthe world. We have considered 
the matter to be of such great importance 
that we have had Miss Pauline E. Hopkins, 

Boston, Mass., one of our special con- 
tributors for the coming year, to go to New 
York to write up the Subway for the read- 
es of THE VOICE. 
ter work faithfully and well and we advise 


Miss Hopkins has done 


our readers to give her article on this, one 
of the greatest engineering feats of the age, 
acareful reading. ‘The electros used with 
e article are similar to those in the Octo- 
her World's Work 
ade by that company especially for THE 


Magazine, and were 
VOICE OF THE NEGRO. It is given up every- 
where that the New York Subway is the 
nest and most complete subterranean rapid 
It took five 


ars to complete this railway and cost 


insit railroad in the world. 


»40,000,000, 
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Georgia In September Ver- 
Answers Vermont mont went Republican 

on State issues by 31,- 
500 majority. We then predicted a Na- 
tional Republican triumph in November. 
The Democrats of Georgia then declared 
that Georgia, in her October primaries, 
would answer Vermont with an emphatic 
majority. In Vermont elections are fair. 
No man is excluded from voting because of 
his race or color. Therefore her majority 
stands out as an actual victory over an an- 
cient enemy won in a fair fight. In the 
Georgia primaries only white men, and 
Democrats at that, are allowed to vote. 
Thus the election is a sham and interests 
only the politicians. Yet what are the facts 
of this primary? Two mornings after the 
election the Atlanta Constitution said that 
the candidates had been endorsed by about 
It is perfectly reasonable to 
believe that sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow those in charge of election returns to 


25,000 votes. 


give the newspapers fair estimates of the 
figures. Yet one week after the election the 
figures had risen from 25,000 to 70,000. 
These startling differences caused one Rev. 
A. M. Williams, pastor of one of the larg- 
est white Methodist churches in Savannah, 
to do some investigating. He came to At- 
lanta and examined the returns from his 
own city. 
found that he himself had voted, although 
he did not remember of going to the polls 
Somebody had been kind 


To his surprise and chagrin he 


on election day. 
enough to vote for him. Further investi- 
gations disclosed gross irregularities in the 
elections. The entire primary was steeped 
in fraud. In speaking of his own district, 
Mr. Williams says: ‘‘There were, in round 
numbers, 4,000 stolen ballots voted in the 
election.’’ He charges that Editor Stovall 
from his district was elected a State legis- 
lator by most fraudulent and corrupt meth- 
ods. He saysthat his statement ‘‘is dem- 
onstrated by direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence of the highest value.’’ ‘To quote fur- 
ther he says: 
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“When I see my name on a voting list in an 
election when I did not vote; when I see the names 
of numbers of the most reliable men in the com- 
munity on that list, and they tell me they did not 
voté; when I see alphabetical lists of voters in such 
numbers and repetitions as to make any other the- 
ory than that of copying the registration lists ab- 
surd, I am not basing my exposure on any mere 
heresay. Mountain out of mole hill, if your in- 
most sense can palliate such perfidy.’’ 


Mr. Williams not only makes these strong 
statements. He invites investigation. He 
says that he has told the truth, and if he 
has not, he ought to be sent to jail for slan- 
der. Any man who serves under such a 
charge without seeking to vindicate his 
name, has at least made himself liable to 
suspicion. We knew that the Georgia elec- 
tion was a fake and fraud, but it can hard- 
ly be helped so long as the peaple make 
themselves slaves to one party. A revolu- 
tion is in order. Did Georgia not answer 
Vermont? 





The Finale of the 
Statesboro Disgrace 


Georgia has failed 
signally to rise to her 
high responsibilities 
as’a State. We all know of the barbarous 
burning of two Negroes at Statesboro, in 
Georgia. This terrible deed was one that 
called for action—strong, vigorous action— 
for the cause of law and order. How far 
has the law asserted its majesty in the case? 
One soldier, Captain Robert M. Hitch, has 
been dismissed from the military service of 
the State, and two other officers on duty at 
the trial of Cato and Reed have been pub- 
licly reprimanded. Captain Hitch, who 
was in command of the troops, was dis- 
missed with as little disgrace as possible— 
less than was possible by the law. Thelaw 
calls not only for his dismissal from the mil- 
itary service of the State, but it disqualifies 
him from ever afterwards holding office 
in the State. Governor Terrell dismissed 
him after the findings of the court martial, 
but said that Hitch was not to be de- 
barred from the privilege of holding office 
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in the State. At the assembling of t 

grand jury of Bulloch county, the cour 

where Reed and Cato were burned, them 

siding judge delivered a strong charge 

the jury to bring in indictments against the 
mob leaders, but the jury could find no one 
to indict. That is the way the jury re. 
ported it. But the facts stand out,—it is al- 
leged that the chairman of the grand jun 
himself was one of the men who led in th 
mob; the sheriff and his deputy took an ac- 
tive part in securing the Negroes for the 
mob; and there were leading church men- 
bers known tohavetaken part inthe lynchin, 


| 





and were asked to either quit their church or | 


make publicconfession of their wicked deed 
The public endorsed that lynching w 

all of its cannibalism. Public opinion is 
such alow ebb in Bulloch county that m 
who openly murder other men made in t 
be 
What an awful state of affairs! 


indicte 
Capta » 
Hitch claims that he was made a scapego 
and has written a scathing letter to th 
Governor. We shall not take up Hitch 
in full. 


been dismissed from the military service at 


image of God cannot even 


letter Certainly he should ha 


imprisoned besides. He not only disgrace 
Georgia soldiery before the civilized wor! 
he yielded to a dark and murky sentim 

that stained hundreds of hands with mt 

der. He allowed the majesty of the law 

be wantonly trampled under the feet of th 
mad mob without the fire of a single gut 
But Hitch makes one or two charges agains 
the Governor in his letter which are nothin: 
more than the naked truth. Mr. Hitec 
charges Mr. Terrell with a haunting desir 
to shrink responsibility. The Governor’ 
actions have justified the charge. 
of peril to civilized society the hand at tl 


In tim 


Governor’s mansion has been conspicuous 
weak in behalf of law and order. M 
Hitch arraigns the Governor in the follov 
ing manner: 
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‘*Having ordered your troops in the field, and after 


! full knowledge of the dangerous situation that exist- 
+ ed at Statesboro, you abandoned your position of 


duty and went to a distant city beyond the borders 
of your State, wiere neither assistance nor advice 
could be had from you in case of need. After 
knowledge of the riot and its results on August 16 
had been brought home to you, instead of imme- 
diately returning to your post of duty and taking 
such action as the occasion might warrant, and 
thereby guiding the current of public opinion along 
proper channels, you remained for a week in St. 
Louis, enjoying incognito, the giddy pleasures of 
‘The Pike.’ ’”’ 

These are awful charges, and yet they are 
true charges. Both the Governor and Cap- 
tain Hitch failed to measure up to their po- 
sitions. 


Georgia at Statesboro We wrote a note on 
and Manassas the conduct of the 

Georgia troops on 
the way to and at the army manceuvers at 
Manassas for the September number of our 
magazine, but for reasons which seemed to 
us advisable we did not publish it. Our 
readers will remember that the assembling 
of the army in Virginia for manceuvering 
purposes came right upon the heels of the 
black crime at Statesboro. We tried to be 
particularly careful to say nothing about 
the matter that any reasonable white man 
in Georgia could take any exception to, for 
the simple reason that we did not care to 
inflame prejudice against ourselves and 
thereby afford the white newspapers some 
excuse for apologizing for the mob and sol- 
diers. Almost anything could have been 
made to appear as condoning the guilty Ne- 
groes in their diabolical crime. We did not 
wish to detract public attention from the 
horrible savagery shown by a mob in satu- 
rating in oil and burning human beings at 
the stake. It seems now as if our timid 
Georgia officials have done about all that 
they intend to do. Not a single lyncher 
has been apprehended! Only one military 
officer has been dismissed from the service 
of the State. Out of all the smoke and 
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thunder of newspaper protests raised for the 
sake of decent political tactics and printed 
largely for Northern exchanges to copy, 
this is the puny result. God, give us some 
MEN in Georgia! But Georgia has not only 
disgraced herself—or at least suffered her 
soldiers to disgrace her at home—she has 
made an exhibition of meanness and weak- 
lings abroad. Georgia troops, fresh from 
the saturnalia at Statesboro, on the way to 
the summer manceuvers at Manassas, stole 
the people’s chickens all along the road, 
trampled down crops by the way, and then 
beat and bruised an innocent colored man in 
hilarious sport. At Manassas the thievery 
of chickens, potatoes, etc., was continued, 
and officers themselyes have had to advance 
money to the War Department to pay for 
damages to property in the community of 
Manassas. Now comes the report of Gen- 
eral Thomas H. Barry to the War Depart- 
ment in which he severely criticizes the 
Georgia troops on the field. From his re- 
port the world now knows that the Georgia 
troops were too lazy to be decent in camps, 
too bigoted to observe regular military or- 
ders, and too much like jaded voluptuaries 
to appear in the marches and reviews. It 
will be recalled that Governor Terrell com- 
mended one of these Georgia boys as hav- 
ing pure ‘‘Georgia grit’’ hecause he refused 
to give the military salute to a superior Ne- 
gro officer. General Barry says: 

‘The Georgia regiment was not up to the stand- 
ard of the others. Although it did no more work 
of marching than the other regiments of the brig- 
ade, it failed to turn out to the review. The sani- 
tation of its camp was disgraceful and showed 
marked inattention on the part of all concerned, 
especially its officers. It is a provisional regiment 
—all the officers and men of which were never,gto- 
gether before and never expect to be again. It 
has neither permanency, tradition nor history con- 
nected with it, and such organizations should never 
be sent to manceuvers.”’ 

By the way, this same General Barry has 
recommended to the War Department Ne- 
gro artillerymen for the Southern coasts, 
because the whites are either deserters from 
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their duty at these posts or succumb to 
the diseases of the low country. If the Ne- 
gro is more reliable than the white man in 
the artillery service, he ought to be pre- 
ferred by the government. If he is equally 
as reliable, he ought to be represented. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Dying 


Lingering on his 
couch at Dayton, 
O., they say that 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar is slowly sinking 
into death of tuberculosis. Since this sad 
announcement we have eagerly scanned the 
newspapers from day to day, hoping that 
the press had made a mistake in announc- 
ing his condition as really critical, but all 
dispatches say that Dunbar isdying. It will 
be unfortunate both for the Negro race and 
the world if this brilliant Negro poet is cut 
off from the stage of action so early in life. 
Dunbar is a psychologist no less than Du- 
bois. Dubois is an interpreter of the pres- 
ent yearnings of the Negro. From the 
bosom of his own soul wrought fine through 
the stress of the times he paints a powerful 
picture of the souls of those among his peo- 
ple who have glimpsed the light. 
true picture of the present. 


His is a 
Dunbar, in his 
quaint Negro dialect, in his humorous side 
lights on the ‘‘possum and tater’’ era of 
the black man’s life and in his songs and 
prayers about the ‘‘mansions in the skies’’ 
has interpreted to us vividly and accurately 
the inspirations and aspirations of many of 
the colored people who were born and reared 
in slavery. Dunbar’s pictures of dusky 
maids in gay calico dresses and showy 
feathers are natural and easy, and one would 
think he drew them from life. As much 
cannot be said of a host of other colored au- 
thors who are trying to write in Negro dia- 
lect. Mr. Dunbar is as yet very young, 
and we are hoping that he will recover. But 
at this early stage of life he has already 
made a name for himself. There is pathos 


and melody and real poetry in his verse, 


Recently, President Roosevelt sent Mr. 
Dunbar two volumes of his own works with 
his autograph as an answer to a letter and 
a poem from the Negro writer. 


Death of 
Bishop Clinton 


Bishop Isom Caleb Clin- 
ton, who died at his home 
in Lancaster, S. C., on 
October 18th last, was one of the pioneer 
bishops of the A. M. E. Zion Church in 
this country. He rose in the church rap- 
idly from a deacon to a bishop. He came 
down to this generation [from the days of 
slavery, for he was born in 1830. As he 
grew in years he grew in the estimation of 
his acquaintances and churchmen. He was 
well known at his home by both white and 
black, and 
both races. 


was held in high esteem by 
The Circuit Court at Lancas- 
ter, made up entirely of white men, upon 
hearing of his death, adjourned out of re- 
spect to the memory of this Negro preacher, 
and the bank of the town 
the stores and 


as well as all of 


business houses closed 
during the funeral. This certainly is one 
of the most remarkable incidents of the 


kind that we can recall. 
The Situation ‘There has been but little ac- 
in Manchuria tivity in the East now for 
The battle 
of Shakhe River ended on the eleventh day 


several weeks. 


after it began with decisive victory in favor 
of neither side. Kuropatkin failed to make 
good his threat to compel the Japanese to 
do his will and the Japs failed to inflict a 
signal defeat upontheir toe. The result of 
the fighting seems to have favored Oyama. 
He not only held the ground he had, but 
advanced under fire and drove the Russians 
some miles back all along the lines. The 
Russians lost heavily, official reports plac- 
ing the killed and wounded at more than 


0,000. ‘The Japanese losses were under 
a ’ 


Both armies now confront each 
other in intrenched positions only a few 
hundred yards apart. While the dispatches 


15,000. 
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tell of little skirmishes for rifle practice 
there appears to be a general abstinence 
from strife on the field. ‘The conflict may 
begin anew pretty soon with more deter- 
mination than ever. The bombastic and 
meddlesome Alexieff, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the war and who has been 
Viceroy of the East and Commander-in- 
Chief of the army all along, has been re- 
called to St. Petersburg, and Kuropatkin 
has been given supreme command of all 
the forces on the field. At Port Arthur the 
Japanese are steadily and systematically re- 
ducing the fortress while the Russians are 
holding out with magnificent heroism. In 
London it is asserted that Japan indirectly 
asked Russia for peace; but such proposals 
are rejected at St. Petersburg. 


The Baltic Fleet What appears to be a 
Blunder very serious blunder was 

made by the Russian 
fleet in the North Sea near the end of 
October. A British fishing fleet was in the 
North Sea off Dogger Bank, and the men 
were indulging in the innocent occupation 
of fishing. The Russian Baltic fleet on its 
way to the seat of war passed in the neigh- 
borhood of the trawlers, and either mistak- 
ing them for torpedo boats or really seeing 
two torpedo boats, opened fire on the fish- 
ermen. British blood was spilled, one or 
two of the fishing boats were sunk and oth- 
ers were riddled with shot. Then the fleet 
sailed away without investigating the dam- 
age done. The incident at once fired the 
British nation. Had it not been for the calm 
heads at the head of thé ship of state, Eng- 
land would either have gone to war with 
Russia or Russia would have yielded tosome 
great humiliations. But the spirit of peace 
prevailed and the matter has been referred 
to a board of arbitration. Admiral Rojest- 
vensky, who is in command of the fleet, 
declares that two torpedo boats appeared 
among the fishing boats and he fired, fearing 
that the enemy was near. Werethere anytor- 


pedo boats? Ifso, what became of them?gThe 
whole affair appears to be a case of fright 
with the Russians. Either that or too 
much vodka seems to be the only explana- 
tion of such Quixotic windmill-storming. 
Somebody cried wolf when there was no 
wolf, 





The Evening of We turn from the mad 
the Year. rush of our complex and 

feverish age with all of 
its din and hurry to bid farewell to Old 
1904. His beard has already grown gray 
and his locks are well-nigh ripe for the 
grave. Howthe years do glide away! Out 
of the wombof Eternity Nineteen Hundred 
and Four came to us new-born and inno- 
cent-faced, and we welcomed this child of 
the Centuries; back into the bowels of Eter- 
nity he speeds, hoary-headed and hard-heart- 
ed, dragging thousands of humanity at his 
chariot wheels; and we mourn his depart- 
ure. He eludes our grasp in spite of our 
vigilance, and ere we know it he will be 
embalmed in some sequestered cranny be- 
side all the other yesteryears. As we enter 
into the evening of the year with all of its 
fading glories, we come to the holy Christ- 
masseason. It is the most ennobling sea- 
son of all the year. The evening’s sky is 
emblazoned with gold; the forests have a 
magnetic repose; the superb anatomy of 
the giant oaks is silhoutted against the 
skies; and the mountains stand out in their 
majesty against the heavens. Inside, the 
Yule log has been laid, the hearthfire 
cackles in the halls and everybody makes 
merry. We love to think of Christmas re- 
gardless of our age. Our memories cling 
with cherishing fondness to the convivial- 
ities, the Christmas carols and the contagi- 
ous happiness of the season. The spell that 
enthralls the imagination is the delight of 
man from the cradle tothe grave. But there 
is a deeper and holier significance to Christ- 
mas than mere merry-making. He who 
stops to think must remember that Christ- 
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mas is the celebration of the birth of Christ. 
It was on a clear night at star-rise nearly 
two thousand years ago, while the shep- 
herds lay amid the chilled dews of an ori- 
ental winter night beneath the terraced hills 
of Bethlehem, that the radiant minstrelsy 
of heaven burst forth with a mighty anthem 
in mid-air, singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, peace, good willto men.’’ Startled 
by this apparition, the shepherds turned 
heavenward. The celestial choir sang even 
sweeter, ‘‘Unto you this day is born a Sav- 
ior, which is Christ the Lord.’’ Back to 
glory floated the music as the angels disap- 
peared, but the shepherds felt a sheen of the 
ethereal in their souls. They arose and 
sought the new-born king. 
the plains of Arabia a sidereal phenomenon 
appeared. A new star, sparkling like some 
magnificent diamond, rode westward across 


Far away on 


the heavens. The Magi arose and followed 
the star to Bethlehem. The story of the 
life of Christ we all know. His name isin 
every land. He shines like a pillar of light 
down through the centuries. Though men 
may come and men may go; though re- 
morseless time may hurry us through our 
little three score and ten years like a flash 
of lightning; though 1904, like all the glory 
of this world, passeth away; still above the 
tide-line of the seas of time, Jesus Christ, 
the Epiphany of God to man, endures for- 
ever. His radiance shines down through 
the centuries and the lustre of his star is 
undimmed by the flight of the years. And 
for his birthday do we celebrate Christmas, 

Farewell old year, 

Thy sun is setting now! 
Hail new year! 


We kiss thy new-born brow. 





He Spoke Grammatically. 

A country schoolmaster, after giving one 
of his pupils a sound drubbing for speaking 
ungrammatically, sent him to the other end 
of the room to inform another boy that he 
wished to speak to him, at the same time 
promising to repeat the dose if he spoke to 
him ungrammatically. 


The youngster being quite satisfied with 
what he had got determined to be exact, 
and thus addressed his fellow-pupil : 

‘*There is a common substantive, of mas- 
‘ culine gender, singular number, nominative 


’ 





case, and in an angry mood, that sits perched 
upon the eminence at the other end of the 
room, who wishes to articulate a few sen- 
tences to you in 
Drummer’s Yarns. 


the present tense.’’— 


What Did She Mean ? 


, 


“Tf you feel chilly,’’ said he, as they 
strolled, remember I have your shawl here 
on my arm,’’ 

‘*You might put it around me,’ 
demurely.—Philadelphia Press. 


she said 
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Christmas 


at the White House 


By Mary Church Terrell 


Most children expect their pa- 
rents.to provide and arrange a 
Christmas tree for them, but the 
children of President Roosevelt 
are so thoroughly original that 
it isthey who order and decorate 
the Christmas tree for their pa- 
rents. At least this was the case 
two years ago and last year. 

The secretary to the President 
says that Christmas will be cele- 
brated in the White House this 
year just as it has been in the 
past, so that President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt will undoubtedly be 
given a tree by their young flock 
in 1904. Among the children 
f the White House there will 
be the same joyous expectancy 
before Christmas this year as 
there is among normal young 
neople in every happy household 
of the land. President Roose- 
velt’s children are perfectly natu- 
ral and just like other young and 
healthy specimens of their age. 

Since Christmas will be ob- 
served in the White House this 
year just as it has been in the 
past, it will be easy for the citi- 
zens of this great Republic to 
imagine what the children of 





| their beloved President are , 


doing Christmas eve and Christmas day. 
So far as the tree is concerned, Master 
Archie Roosevelt will probably be master 
of ceremonies, as that is the role he usually 
plays. ‘two years ago he planned a sur- 
prise for his father by placing a diminutive 
~hristmas tree in a small closet which was 
ately used. He had the electrician, to 
vhom he entrusted his secret, arrange elec- 





MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT 


tric lights on the baby Christmas tree, dec- 
orated it prettily himself, then locked the 
door and kept the key in his pocket. After 
the presents had been distributed in the 
library Christmas morning, he asked his 
father to turn around to look at something 
else. When the President complied with 
his young son’s request, he beheld the little 
Christmas tree, which had been planned ex- 
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QUENTIN ROOSEVELT AND HIS PONY. 


pressly for him, ablaze with electric lights 
of different colors and gorgeous in its holi- 
day dress. 

When the White House tree is lighted 
up Christmas eve, Henry Pinckney, the 
steward, is sure to be on hand. If there is 
a mechanical toy which is difficult to ad- 
just, if anything has to be moved to the 
right or to the left, the faithful, efficient, 
gentlemanly steward, who has been with 
President Roosevelt ever since he was Gov- 
ernor of New York, renders the service 
with neatness and dispatch. 

Last year Archie was again the leading 
spirit in the preparation for Christmas. 
With the assistance of his brothers and sis- 
ters he trimmedjthe tree {in what is called 


the bouquet room, which is at the end of 
a long corridor down stairs and in which 
the floral decorations for state occasions are 
made. After the tree had been prettily 
decorated in tinsel and glittering ornaments 
of various kinds, it was taken upstairs to 
the nursery, where it was lighted for the 
first time Christmas eve and where another 
will succeed it this year. Again the chil- 
dren called into requisition the elect.ician’s 
skill, so that when the miniature incan- 
descent lights were turned on, they sparkled 


and twinkled in the tree like so many little | 


stars. For a week during the Christmas 
holidays last year the tree was illuminated 
every night for the White House children 
and their little guests. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Last Christmas morning, immediately 
after breakfast]had been served, the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roosevelt and the children re- 
paired to the library, where the presents 
were to be distributed. Before this long- 
looked for and impatiently‘awaited moment 
had arrived, there had been the same won- 
dering and guessing what presents were to 
be received, the same whispering among 
the children of the White House and the 
same air of mystery and secrecy among 
their elders as there is among others, whose 
circumstances in life are not so brilliant as 
theirs. Among the parents of these chil- 
dren and their attendants there was the 
same air of secrecy and mystery as there is 
in every other happy home. 
while before Christmas Mrs. Roosevelt, 
whom we like to think of and call the first 
lady of the land, had kept the key to the 
library which was always carefully locked. 
Among the children, therefore, there was a 
suspicion which amounted to a positive con- 
viction that Santa Claus was depositing 
the presents which he intended for each in 
this particular room. 


For quite a 


Christmas morning 
has arrived at last, however, and everybody 
from the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
down to Quentin, the youngest child, is in 
the library to see what Kris Kingle has 
brought. There isthe same eager curiosity 
to see what each one has received among 
the children of the President as there is 
among all others under similar circum- 
stances of course. ‘There are toys, games, 
books for the Roosevelt children, and about 
the same array of Christmas presents for 
each as may be found in other households 
of similar taste and wealth. Two years 
ago the present which the younger mem- 
bers of President Roosevelt’s family enjoyed 
most, perhaps, was an electric railroad made 
by the electricians who worked on the 
White House while it was being remod- 
élled. This toy affair is precisely like the 
genuine article, with trains of different 
kinds, stations "and everything else which 











QUENTIN ROOSEVELT AND HIS PLAYMATE, 
ROSWELL PINCKNEY 


may be seen on an up-to-date railroad. 
After a short while the children learned 
how to manipulate it with ease and skill, 
and it has been the source of great pleasure 
ever since. 

So anxious is President Roosevelt that 
his children should lead normal and natural 
lives that he tries to keep them from the 
bright glare of publicity as much as he can. 
Even if it were possible for me to name the 
presents which each of his children received, 
he would prefer not to have sucha list given 
Iam sure. Besides the gifts for the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roosevelt and the children, which 
are distributed Christmas morning, there 
are some others which Santa Claus always 
leaves for two little boys who are not mem- 
bers of that distinguished family and who 
do not even belong to their race. For Ros- 
well Pinckney, the elder of the steward’s 
two sons, who is about nine years old, and 
for little Theodore Pinckney, who is just 
three years old, the present occupant of the 
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White House always asks Santa Claus to 
leave toys, books or games. Last yéar one 
of the presents received from the Presi- 
dent’s household which the Pinckney chil- 
dren enjoyed most was an animal game out 
of which nearly every four-footed beast 
which roams the forest could be made. 
Among the treasures which little Theodore 
Pinckney will probably guard with jealous 
care, affection and pride all his life is a sil- 
ver loving cup which was given him by the 
distinguished gentleman for whom he was 
named. One hears’so much about the un- 
happy lives many 
wealthy people lead that it is a genuine 
pleasure to think how much harmony and 
happiness dwell under the White House 
roof. It is a pleasure to think what a 
model husband and father is the man who 
stands upon a pinnacle of honor and fame 
which can be reached by very few. 

Some time ago one of the President’s 
friends who spent a few days at the White 
House gave a fine description of the beau- 
tiful relationship existing between the Pres- 
To his boys and 


which prominent or 


ident and his children. 
girls the President is not only the parent 
who must be obeyed, but he is the jolly, 
kind companion with whom they can have 
When one thinks how care- 
fully the Roosevelt have been 
reared, and under what daily influence 
they have come, he does not wonder that 
they are so free from many disagreeable 
traits which spoil others of theirjage. 
While I was waiting in the private office 
of one of the White House officials a few 
days ago, I witnessed a very pretty little 
incident which I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to relate and which I should like every 
child in the country to know. Inthe room 
in which I was ushered Quentin Roosevelt, 
who is the baby of the family, as I have al- 
ready said, was seated at a desk busilyjen- 
gaged in writing something. When I en- 
tered the room he merely looked up forJa 
minute, for he is too well-bred to stare.t Al- 


no end of fun. 
children 
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though I sat behind him for several min- 
utes, he did not stop his work nor look 
around a single time. The work on which 
Quentin was engaged was not very easy 
from his point of view, judging from the 
‘“whew’’ 
After a few minutes had elapsed, the official 


he gave in his effort to do it. 


whom I wanted to see returned and began 
to talk with me. 
versation he suddenly rembered 


In the midst of his con- 
that the 
French maid had requested him to send 
Master Quentin upstairs. He stopped talk- 
ing with me a second, touched Quentin on 
the shoulder and said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle wants 
to see you.’’ The child stopped what he 
was doing at once, arose immediately and 
answered the summons of his governess, 
A more striking exhibition of perfect obedi- 
ence from a child so young I have never 


seen in my life. This little lad who is not 
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CHRISTMAS AT THESWHITE HOUSE 


yet seven already rides horseback well. In 
speaking of the skill with which he handles 
a horse, some one who had seen him riding 
around the White House lot, which is just 
behind the Executive Mansion, declared 
with great enthusiasm that if Quentin were 
left to himself he ‘‘would fairly burn the 
wind with a horse.’’ 

Several years ago as I was walking down 
Connecticut avenue, one of the finest resi- 
dence streets and one of the most fashiona- 
ble drives in the National Capital, I saw 
Archie Roosevelt, wearing a huge rough 
rider hat, riding one of the dearest little 
ponies imaginable, while beside him rode 
one of the White It was 
this horse, or pony rather, which has had 


House Guards. 
the distinction and honor of going into one 
of the bed-rooms of the White House. 
While his master was ill with the measles, 
one of the attendants took the little pony 
up on the elevator to Archie’s bedchamber, 
so as to cheer the sick boy. 

But horseback riding is not confined to 
the youngest Roosevelt children alone, for 
everybody from the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt right down is an expert horse- 
man. It would be difficult to find children 
who enjoy outdoor sports more than the 
young Roosevelts, and their father encour- 
ages them in it. Back of the White House 
the younger children have a sand pit in 
which they dig caverns, make queer shaped 
holes and build all sorts of subterranean 
structures. They play with wagons, play 
horse with each other and with the little 
guests who come to visit them as well. 
It was while Quentin Roosevelt was play- 
ing horse with the steward’s son that a 
photographer made a snap shot of the chil- 
dren one afternoon. President Roosevelt’s 
daughters as well as his sons are athletes. 
Miss Alice, the eldest child, swims, rides 
horseback and walks as fast and as far as 
her father, with whom very few pedestrians 
can keep pace. In walking the President 
Surpasses the average man about jas\far as 
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MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT 


he distances the rank and file in doing any- 
thing which he makes up his mind to ac- 
complish. 

A short while ago there was a boy’s par- 
ade in Washington and the Roosevelt chil- 
dren wished to see it. They were all stand- 
ing on the White House grounds where it 
was thought that the best view could be ob- 
tained. It occurred to Quentin, Archie 
and Ethel, however, that they could see 
much better from the limbs of a tree near- 
by. In less time than it takes to tell it, 
all three climbed up as nimbly as squirrels 
and Miss Ethel was soon seated at the top. 

Not only do the children of the Presi- 
dent’s family enjoy themselves outdoors to 
their heart’s content, but they are permit- 
ted to have a good time inside the house, 




















ARCHIEZLROOSEVELT AND ONE OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE GUARDS 


/ } 


as well. The corridor of the White House 
is closed to the public at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. After this, up and down the 
long hall, from whose walls the Presidents’ 
wives of past generations, as well as their 
own mother, look down upon them, these 
hale, hearty, happy children go on their 
bieycles like the wind. 

With the exception of Miss Alice, all the 
Roosevelt children go to school. Quentin 
attends one of the public schools of Wash- 
ington, among the pupils of which are some 
whose parents are so poor they can hardly 
send them to school. This proves as con- 


clusively as anything can how firmly Pres- 
ident Roosevelt believes in the broad prin- 
ciples of democracy upon which this gov. 
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ernment was built. 


Archie attended the 
public schools, too, until this year, when 


he entered a private academy here. Miss 
Ethel, who is thirteen years old, is a pupil 
of the National Cathedral School, an 
Episcopal institution on the outskirts of 
Washington. Master Kermit, who is about 
fourteen years old, and Master Teddy, who 
is eighteen, attend the Groton School in 
Massachusetts, most of whose pupils are pre- 
paring to enter Harvard University, from 
which President Roosevelt graduated in 
1880, and where his sons will probably 
complete their college course. Theodore, 
who is usually referred to as Teddy, is as 
much like his great and good father as it 
is possible for two human beings to be, and 
he is the idol of his fond parents’ hearts, 
The glamor and glitter surrounding life at 
the White House have no charm for Teddy 
at all. It was he who impatiently exclaimed 
a few years ago that he would be glad when 
his father would be no longer President, so 
that he could pursue the even tenor of his 
way like other boys and not attract so much 
attention from the public. 


Of the courtesy uniformly displayed by 
the Roosevelt children toward the help of 
the White House, those who know them 
best cannot say enough in praise. They 
like to tell how true and loyal Archie is, 
how he delights in doing favors for others. 
If Archie promises to ask the President to 
grant a request which any one of the help 
wishes him to present, there is no doubt 
the lad will keep his word. It is said Miss 
Alice is as ideal a mistress in dealing with 
those who serve her as can be found in the 
United States. When she returns from her 
trips and happens to see one of the White 
House guards near by, she greets him cor- 
dially and shakes his hand. She never 
gives an order without prefixing the word 
‘‘please,’’ and when the task has been per- 
formed the individual who does it is re- 
warded witha ‘‘thank you’’ and a smile. If 
there were more mistresses in the United 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 


States like Miss Alice Roosevelt, it would 
not he so difficult to solve the servant prob- 
lem, perhaps. Miss Ethel and Master Ker- 
mit are greatly admired also, and each has 
many excellent traits. 

It goes without saying that the children 
of President Roosevelt are absolutely free 
from prejudice on account of color. On one 
occasion, shortly after the President moved 
into the White House, the children wanted 
to see how the table looked which had been 
set for a State dinner. When everything 
was ready, the doors were thrown open and 
the children were permitted to enter and 
gaze to their hearts’ content. Among the 
number of youthful sight-seers on this oc- 
casion was the steward’s little son, who was 
too short to reach up to the table. As soon 
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MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE FIRST 
LADY OF THE LAND 


as Archie saw this, he picked up the little 
colored boy himself so that he might get a 
good look at the pretty things. When lit- 
tle Quentin Roosevelt had his picture taken 
with Roswell Pinckney, it did not occur to 
him that there was 
should not be done. 
There is no desire on the part of the 
writer to represent the children of the 
White House as perfect. If they were, 
they would be translated some fine day and 
we should see them no more. But that the 
Roosevelt children are unusually free from 
faults and flaws common to young people 
whose position in life is a temptation to old 
and young alike to spoil them, no one who 
knows them well will deny. For such chil- 
dren it is impossible to have anything but 
admiration and affection. 


any reason why it 


Everybody who 
has a heart in his bosom, no matter whether 
he be a Democrat, a Socialist or a Repub- 
lican, no matter whether he be rich or poor, 
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no matter what his color or class, must wish 
them well. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago, in Bethlehem of 
Judea, was born an infant, who, when he 
became a man, proved by his deeds that he 
was no respecter of persons. ‘Today there 
sits in the White House another man who, 
in spite of threats, slanders and abuse, 
proves by his deeds as well as by his words 
that he, too, is no respecter of persons; a 
man who shows himself to be a friend of 
the rich and the poor, Gentile and Jew, 
black and white alike. When the day rolls 
round again on which we celebrate the birth 
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of Him who was among the first to preach 
to a caste-ridden world absolute equality, 
without respect to race, color, condition or 
class, let us rejoice with an exceeding great 
joy that the President of the United States 
dares to follow in the footsteps of the only 
perfect human being who ever lived, by 
proclaiming and acting the doctrine of hu- 
man rights. On this day may the Presi- 
dent and his family have as much pure and 
unadulterated happiness as it is possible for 
human beings toenjoy. May they all have 
a merry Christmas, indeed. 


AN EVENING CAROL 


By Henry Davis Middleton 


Homeward, a weary toiler, I depart- - 
From the day’s duties happy to refrain 
And have some respite from the busy mart, 
With its pert problems that benumb the brain, 
Until the morrow beckons me again. 
Methinks sometimes that ‘tis an angel bright, 
Whose cadence falls from far-off heaven’s height— 
I know not who or where the singer be, 
But in a voice full soft and sweet and light 
From out the calm a carol comes to me. 


Since books of love, of logic and of art 
Doth serve to soothe, instruct and entertain 
To these I turn with all my mind and heart 
Till fact and fiction deft doth me enchain 
Among their meshes so discreetly lain ; 
But while for labor these would fain requite, 
With fearless tread there comes a proselyte, 
And like a rippling wavelet of the sea, 
That thrills the heart and stirs the soul’s delight 
From out the calm a carol comes to me. 


Bantering breezes curtained portals part, 


Bearing the breath of meadow and of plain, 


As to allure where Cupid with his dart 


Awaits the advent of some guileless swain 


On grassy plot with maid demure and vain; 
But while the breezes linger to invite, 
The blithesome echoes stir the lonely night, 
And now I know I’m happy and I’m free 


For like the notes of song-birds when in flight 


From out the calm a carol comes to me. 


lL ENVOI. t 


Prince, let the weary hie to the country site, 
Leave me to bear the brunt of summer’s blight ; 
Content am I, away from mount and sea, 


Since every eve, soft as the moonbeam’s light, 
From out the calm a carol comes to me, 
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The Frederick Douglas Centre 


A Question of Social Betterment, and Not of Social Equality 


By Fannie Barrier Williams 


It would seem that the surest way to in- 
jure a colored person as an individual, or to 
bring discredit, if not failure to a Negro 
Institution or enterprise of any kind, is to 
raise against him, her or it, the malignant 
ery of ‘‘social equality.”’ 

The truth of this was aptly illustrated in 
Chicago a few days ago, when one of the 
sensational dailies of this city, in a most 
startling manner and glaring headlines, 
“wrote up’’ one of the ordinary meetings 
of ‘‘The Frekerick Douglas Centre,’’ an 
organization recently launched in this city 
after the plan of Hull House, but wholly 
for the benefit of colored people who need 
it. Every feature of the affair was so ex- 
aggerated ; what was actually said and done 
was so grossly misstated, in order to make 
it a ‘‘ sensational scoop,’’ that it went the 
rounds of the country as the most ‘‘ astound- 
ing attempt to force social equality’’ that 
this country has ever witnessed. 

The few Anglo-Saxon ladies who were 
guilty of this ‘‘ social crime’’ of sitting in a 
parlor and interchanging views on the ques- 
tion of social betterment for the poor and 
needy, with a few colored women and sip- 
ping tea together, while they talked, were 
held up to the public as setting a ‘‘ danger- 
ous example’’ to the pure in heart. 

The press East, West, North and South, 
took up, repeated, and passed along the 
“horrible ’’ story of ‘‘ The Black and White 
Tea,’’ ‘‘ White Women and Negresses,’’ in 
the broad light of day in ‘‘a private resi- 
dence, on a well-paved street, in view of in- 
aocent children going toschool, and right in 
a neighborhood where there are churches, 
schools, policemen, drug stores and other 
good things, sat together and planned to- 
rether as to how they might together help 


to relieve social wretchedness in a big city 
and increase the effectiveness of human 
kindness and human love ! Just think of it! 

Asif the horror of the thing was not suffi- 
ciently suggested by exaggerated type, the 
Kodak was used to heighten the contrast 
between the fair and plain faces of the com- 
pany. 

Was this misrepresentation of an inno- 
cent meeting among earnest, intelligent and 
love-giving American women justified ? 
The newspaper that printed all of this hate- 
ful nonsense, eagerly answers yes, and I 
suppose they were right from their stand- 
point, for the good women, Mrs. Celia Parker 
Wolley, Mrs. Magee, and Mrs. Dr. Shears, 
who were chiefly responsible for this ‘‘ Black 
and White Tea,’’ have been fairly over- 
whelmed with letters of indignant protest 
from men and women in all parts of the 
country. Some of the letters, especially 
from the South are too coarse for print. 
Now and then a letter of commendation 
was received, but most of them showed how 
ugly and intense is the spirit of caste in 
this country. Evidently the writers of 
these abusive letters addressed to their more 
humane sisters, flattered themselves that 
they were administering a well-merited re- 
buke or punishment. Poor things! They 
little comprehended the mettle and charac- 
ter of the women who are the object of 
their abuse and vituperation. When certain 


of their more timid friends attempted to 
warn these Chicago women not to go too 
far in social matters, or to sympathize with 
them for being brought into such unenvi- 
able notoriety, all such advice, warnings 
and sympathy were immediately resented 
by them as cowardly. They are in earnest 
and not afraid of being misunderstood. 
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MRS. L. A. DAVIS, 


National Organizer of the Colored Women's National Asso- 


ciation and Member of the Frederick Douglass Centre 


They have a righteous purpose in hand and 
cannot and will not be hindered by the 
fears of those who are without purpose. 
They, as wellas the competent colored wo- 
men associated with them, are neither for or 
against social equality, but they are for 
what is right, what is just and what is 
human, and are willing to go, whenever 
and wherever these promptings lead them. 

In order to better understand the purpose 
and motive of the women who are respon- 


sible for this latest sensation over the ‘‘ so- 


’ 


cial equality ’’ nonsense, it will be necessary 
to describe in full the plans, purposes and 
prospects of ‘‘ The Frederick Douglas Cen- 
tre.’’ As already stated, this Association 
ig in the nature of what is known as a So- 
cial Settlement, but it ‘‘stands for a new 
experiment in the work of social justice, 


though the deep moral necessity from which 


cc 


it springs, forbids us to think of it asa 


mere ‘“‘experiment.’’ The city Negro has 
been the subject of much study by Sociolo- 
gists in late years. There is no better place 
in the country than Chicago for this study. 
While the Negro population is increasing, 
the: opportunities for their employment 
seem to be decreasing. It is also a fact 
that prejudice against the race seems to in 
crease in the same ratio as its numbers in- 
crease. Many civil, social and_ political 
wrongs, and lessening of opportunities are 
plainly evident to people who have lived 
here long enough to know local conditions. 

There is, however, in Chicago a goodly 
remnant of the old liberty loving spirit that 
is still responsive to the needs of those who 
are handicapped by reason of a dark com- 
plexion. Women like Jane Adams, Celia 
Parker Woolley, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
Miss Julia Lathrop, Mary McDowell and 
men like Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Judge Water- 
Rabbi Hirsch and Dr. 
make it 


man, Gonsaulus 
impossible for race hatred and 
prejudice to go unchallenged. It is this 
valiant spirit that prevented the Chicago 
Woman’s Club from barring its doors to 
the admission of colored women; that min- 
gles the children of all races in the public 
schools and that keeps open all public places 
for all the people. It is also this spirit that 
conceived the idea of a Frederick Douglas 
Centre, as a social settlement. I do not 
know of a similar Institution in this coun 
try. Certainly there is none whose purposes 
are so comprehensive, its plans so intelli- 
gently conceived and well defined. 

In the Prospectus issued the objects are 
stated as follows: 

(1) To promote a just and amicable re- 
lation between the white and colored people. 

(2) To remove the disabilities from 
which the latter suffer in their civil, polit- 
ical and industrial life. 

(3) To encourage equal opportuity, irre- 
spective of race, color or other arbitrary 
distinctions. 


(4) To establish a centre of friendly 
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“Yy 
MRS, CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 


President of the Frederick Douglas Centre 


helpfulness and influence, in which to gather 
needful information and for mutual co-oper 
ation to the end of right living and a’higher 
citizenship. 

As"now organized, the work will be car- 
ried on by six committees, as follows: 

(1) ‘‘Social Statics :’’ 

To gather information about the colored 
people in Chicago and establish a scientific 
basis of inquiry and helpfulness. 

(2) ‘Business Opportunities : 

To extend aid and counsel to worthy men 
and women seeking self-support and suffer- 
ing from race prejudice. 

“Legal Advice and Redress :’’ 

To inquire into cases of legal injustice 
fostered by race enmity and to uphold in- 
dividual rights under the law. 

**Sanitation, Housing, etc. :’’ 

To improve the condition of living among 
the colored population. 

“Club and Class Work.’’ 

For intellectual culture. 

‘* Civics :’’ 

For instruction in good citizenship. 


” 


At heads of these committees are some of 


the most prominent men and women in 
Chicago. I do not know of any organiza- 
tion in the country that has so quickly en- 
listed in its behalf such an array of high- 
grade citizens, who have eagerly volunteered 
their services for the work of Douglas 
Centre. 
members of the Association you can easily 


In the list of over two hundred 


select the names of prominent judges, law- 
yers, distinguished ministers, prominent 
men and women in other professions, busi- 
ness men and women, and these represent- 
ing wealth and the highest culture. 

Indeed one of the most hopeful things in 
the organization of this Centre is the eager- 
ness with which the best people of both 
races responded to applications for member- 
ship. 

If this movement does not succeed, its 
failure will not be due to lack of strong sup- 
port by good people or for lack of a righteous 
purpose or an urgent need. 

In the preliminary work of organizing 
the Centre, numerous meetings and confer- 
ences have been held in which white and 
black, rich and poor, prominent and ordin- 
ary folks have met together and frankly 
discussed the plans of the organization and 
work. Most of these’ meetings have been 
held in the residence of its gracious founder, 
Mrs. Woolley. 
violating social’ proprieties, light refresh- 


With entire innocence of 


ments have been provided and innocently 
partaken of, as a mere incident of the com- 
ing together for a high purpose. 

The meeting that was made the subject 
of the sensational article already alluded to, 
was awoman’s meeting of the character 
just described. It was essentially a busi- 
ness meeting and not a social party. Such 
conferences, with the incident of tea drink- 
ing and its touch of social amenity is of 
common occurrence in Chicago as elsewhere, 
and no one but a newspaper reporter with 
an inordinate greed for mischief making 
and its ‘‘ quid pro quo,’’ would have found 
anything in it to write about. 


‘ 
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MRS. FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


She is one of the leading colored women of Chicago, 
who was at the meeting of the Centre when a social tea 
was served 


The Fredrick Douglass Centre has been 
incorporated and the Board of Directors is 
made up of men of both races. 

The president, Mrs. Celia Parker Wool- 
ley, of this city, is not only the head of this 
great movement, but it is her conception. 
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She is a fine type of progressive wom 


hood. She has culture, social standir 
literary training and ability, a preache1 
and a humanitarian in i 
She comes of Abolitic 


stock and she has always kept alive in he 


club woman 


broadest sense. 


breast the spirit that has given to us womer 
like Miss Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton, Julia Ward Howe and their kind. 

We are fortunate beyond words, in bein 
able to claim as our friend, for this impo: 
ant work, a woman of such rare endo 
ments and splendid consecration as Mr 
Celia Parker Woolley. 

It is her hope, and of those who are asso 
ciated with her, to make this Chicago move. 
ment so important in results that similai 
associations will be formed in other citie: 
where the colored population is large. Th 
possibilities of usefulness for the Douglas 
Centre are almost without limit. It is we 
that the colored people of the country shoul 
watch this movement and in every possibl 
way encourage the brave men and wome 
who have thrown aside social ease and soci 
delights that they may be able to study ard 
know what are our preventable distress: 
and hindrances and apply the remedy and 
the sure way of escape. 
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The New York Subway 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


It isacommon saying among men of af- 
fairs that there is always a way to ‘‘make 
good’’ any bright business scheme, on a 
decently honest basis, in New York ; there- 
fore the city overflows with representatives 
life, commerce, 
art, literature, the road to success for all 


of every department in 
may be found in the mazes of the great 
metropolis. New York is the living em- 
bodiment of true Americanism. ‘Through 
the enterprise and energy of its citizens the 
country has received the benefits of many 
great projects carried to completion by the 
expenditure of vast sums of money voted 
out of the State or city funds or very often 
provided by private individuals who appre- 
ciated the future benefits that these enter- 
prises would give to futurity. ‘‘ All nations 
have been made what they are by the think- 
ing and working of many generations of 
men. Patient and persevering laborers in 
all ranks and conditions of life, cultivators 
of the soil and employers of the mine, in- 
ventors and discoverers, manufacturers, me- 
chanics and artisans, poets, philosophers, 
politicians, all have contributed towards the 
grand result, one generation building 
upon another’s labors, and carrying 
them forward to still higher stages. 
This 


workers—the artisans of 


constant succession of noble 
civilization 
—has served to create order out of 
chavs in industry, science and art; 
and the i.ving race has time, in the 
course of nature, to become the in- 
herit »r of the rich estate provided by 
the skill and industry of our fore- 
fathers, which is placed in our hands 
to cultivate, and to hand down, not 
only unimpaired but improved, to our 
successcrs.’* 


Thus the American people owe a 


debt of gratitude to Robert Fulton, the engi- 
neer, who studied in England the adaptatior 
of the steam engine to boat propulsion and 
applied his knowiedge in the construction 
of the first large steam vessel, which made 
its trial trip on the Hudson in the year 1807. 
The projectors of the Erie Canal in 1826 
the with the Great 
Lakes and brought to the great ports of 
transportation, the grain fields of the West. 
The projectors of the Brooklyn Bridge gave 


connected Hudson 


to the world the largest suspension bridge 

And so we might go 
indifinitely, the stupendous 
enterprises undertaken by New York. The 
latest surprising event has been the comple- 


in existence. on 


enumerating 


tion of a twenty-one mile tunnel opening a 
new era in rapid transit for over populous 
cities. The building of this tunnel has 
been a formidable task calling for a union 
of all the arts of modern engineering. To be 
sure there are other subways, for there is 
the Boston subway and the greater feat of 
tunneling under Boston Harbor to East 
Boston, both of which called forth the high- 
est courage and endurance on the part of 
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ONE OF THE SEWERS THAT HAD TO BE DIVERTED 
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2, 
3, 
4, 
5» 
6, 
7 
8, 
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Troop “K,” 10th Cavalry, United States Army. 


FIRST ROW, STANDING. 


Private William F. Inman. 
aa John Thomas. 
re Allen Peterson. 
Cook Beverly F. Thornton. 
Private Otto Hurley. 


ee William A. McDowell. 


Elder Green. 
Sanders Wood. 
John H. Pappy. 
Wag. Barks. 
Private Peter Boyd. 
sp Frank Stewart. 
as O. B. Hartwell. 
? James T. Simpson. 
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20, 


at, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27; 
28, 








Now stationed at Fort Robinson, Nebras 


“ John A. Rivers. 
si Charles P. Morgan. 
Sad. Edward Hubbret. 
Private Will Jones. 
SECOND ROW, SITTING. 


Cook Floyd. 
Private Clement. 
Corporal John L. Hurt. 
- Richard Jones. 
Steven B. Barrow. 
Sergeant William Winrow. 
- Gus Lindsay. 
Ist Sergt. Robert Johnson. 
Ist Lieut. A. C. Hart. 
Captain Harry LaT. Cavanaugh. 


“ 








TROOP ‘‘K”’ rors CAVALRY, UNITED STATES ARMY 








31, 
32, 
33, 
34, 
35, 
36, 
37, 
38, 
39, 
40, 
4I, 





. 42, 


Corporal 
B. S. 
Private 


. 29, 2nd Lieut. H. R. Adair, 
30, Sergeant, 


Phillip Letcher. 
Willie A. Peterson. 


.Joseph A. Paris. 


Archie Mills. 
John A. Johnson. 
Charlie Simmons. 
Chas. W. Tucker. 
Lee Robinson. 
Willie West. 
Lonnie Williams. 
Leon E. Joseph. 
John Douglass. 


THIRD ROW, IN FRONT, 
(Including 39, 40, 41.) 


Private 


Frank Jones. 





- 43, 


44, 
45, 
46, 
47, 
48, 
49, 
59, 
51, 
52 

535 
54, 
555 


Far. 
Private 


«ec 


Tpr. 


Private 


They have all presented their wives and sweethearts with one year’s subscription to our Magazine. 


Lucious Dotson. 
Abron Butler. 
Gen. W. Horn. 
Lonnie Pitts. 
John H. Farr. 
Clifford H. Davis. 
Chester Miles. 
John H. Brown. 
Revere N. Still. 
William Managault. 
William Harris. 
John C. Green. 
Louis C. Vaughn. 






















promotors and engineers; but the New York 
subway boldly attacks the wholesale trans- 
fer of surface traffic toa twenty-one mile 
tube built under the ground. It is an ex- 
ample which other great cities must follow 
in the ncar future. 


At seven o’clock p. m., on October 28, 
1904, with nothing to mar its perfect suc- 
cess, the great New York subway was 
opened to the public and became an actual- 
ity after years of agitation and legislation 
out of which the present project grew. It 
was decided that the city should own the 
system but that it should be constructed 
under private contract on money loaned 
the contractor by the city to be repaid by 
him with interest. It has required six 
years to lay out the route and plan the 
make-up of the great tunnel, and this work 
was done under the provision of a commis- 
sion of which Alexander E. Orr was presi 
dent and John B. McDonald chief engineer. 
When this preliminary work was done, bids 
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THE SUBWAY ADVANCING THROUGH THE SOLID ROCK OF UPTOWN NEW YORK 


4 - 4 & 


were called for, and the contract was let to 
Mr. McDonald who distributed sections of 
the work to various sub-contractors. 


THE TUNNEL. 


A short flight of steps leads down to the 
platform of the station the walls of which 
are finished in white tiles with decorations in 
colors. The walls are dry although the air is 
not so clear and wholesome. Electric cars in 
trains, run by the third-rail system, are 
used but no third-rail will menace life, for 
it is covered by a steel cap making it per- 
fectly safe for foot passengers. The dim 
light of electric bulbs reveals countless 
steel pillars lining the distance. The sub- 


‘ way is not only useful but beautiful. In 


the whole project the esthetic has been 
kept in mind. Rockwood pottery, faience, 
and marble are used in many tints and in 
countless designs. Glass roofs provide the 
the stations with plenty of light. Each 
station has its own color idea, and the deco- 
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rative scheme is varied in each; they are 
commodious and brilliantly lighted, and the 
finishings are all of bronze, brass or other 
metal, woodwork being eliminated as far as 
possible. 

The system is electrical, one great power- 
house developing the required energy. The 
cars are of the latest type, being especially 
designed for the system and are either cop- 
per or steel sheathed. Every known device 
has been employed to insure safety for pa- 
trons. 

The tunnel runs north to Forty-second 
street in the shape of an irregular Y the 
stem resting at City Hall, it bends west to 
Broadway out to One Hundred and Third 
street where it diverges in a northeastern 
directions under the corner of Central Park 
and on Out to Harlem river under which it 
passes by means of a tunnel made famous 
by the enormous difficulties surmounted by 
the engineering corps. 


WHERE TUNNEL CHANGES TO TRENCH 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TUBE. 

The construction of the tube has involved 
difficulties of a character probably never be- 
fore faced in such a work. Portions of it 
pass under sky-scrapers necessitating costly 
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PAINTING THE INTERIOR WITH PNEUMATIC SPRAYS 

























and specially designed supporting systems. 
Other problems to be solved were the dis- 
placement of hundreds of sewers, masses of 
intricate and interlaced electric wires, gas, 
water and steam-pipes, and all this to be 
done without seriously interrupting the ser- 
vices of these essentials to the life of a 
great city. Old foundations were encount- 
ered, quicksands, strongly flowing springs 
and long forgotten streams frequently tested 
the ingenuity of experienced modern engin- 
eering. About 3,000,000 cubic yards of 
excavation were made of which one-third 
was through stone which required the in- 
vention of expedients for the safe use of ex- 
plosives. Then the subway must be dry. 
To insure this the top, sides and bottom 
were constructed of concrete and water- 
proofing in alternate layers, 
framework of steel beams. The roof was 
supported by steel pillars about five feet 
apart in parallel rows in the concrete of top 
and bottom. The subway is, therefore, 
thorougly waterproof. 





incasing a 
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All the water-pipes, gas-pipes and sewer- 
pipes were hung up by chains to the beams 
supporting the street until blasting was over 
and then forty-five miles of new pipes were 
laid in neat and orderly style thus bringing 
order out of former chaos. 
were rebuilt mostly of concrete, that mate- 
rial being found to be cheaper than the old 
brick structures. 
teresting section was that which crosses 
Harlem river. The contractors evolved for 
this an unprecedented engineering device 


Miles of sewers 


But by far the most in- 


which worked out so successfully that it 
will probably be used in the future in tun- 
neling under rivers. 


construct the subway road in four years at 
a cost of $40,000,000 ; that he would have 
the right to operate it for fifty years, with 
the right of renewal for twenty-five years ; 
that the city would furnish him with $40,- 
000,000 by an issue of bonds bearing three 
and one-half per cent. interest, and that in 
fifty years he should repay the $40,000,000 
and interest by annual installments. The 
entire property would belong to the city, 
and at the end of the lease the city could 
release the property on its own terms to 
whom it pleased. The contractor was to 
make his profit ont of the construction and 
operation of the road. 





Every modern device has been used to 
hasten the work and to lessen the cost while 


giving strong and safe work. ‘The drilling 
was performed by automatic compressed 
air drills. 
tons of steel went into beams and girders. 
More than three and one-querter millions 
cubic yards of material was removed by 
electric conveyers from the trenches to wait- 
ing carts. 

In an article like this, one can only give 
but a brief sketch of the wonders of this 
marvellous work which cost $40,000,000. 

The contract under which McDonald un- 


More than sixty-two thousand 


dertook the work provided that he should 





THE TRACKS EMERGE AT 122d STREET— 


& 


’ 


‘“TO HARLEM IN FIFTEEN MINUTES’ 


‘‘ Fifteen minutes to Harlem’’ has long 
been the cry of New Yorkers and no one 
can blame them who has once experienced 
the jostling and jamming of a crowd at 
Brooklyn Bridge or on the uptown surface 
and elevated. Words cannot describe the 
perils of the situation. But relief from 
congested conditions is now practical and 
‘*Harlem in fifteen minutes’’ is at last 
consummated. 

The 2 o’clock p.m. train of October 28, 
carried an immense crowd of officials and 


invited guests. It was an experimental 
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trip and no stops were made and the train 
made up of six cars dashed over the rails to 
Harlem in exactly ten minutes and forty- 
seconds. 

At seven o’clock the stations all along the 
line were crowed with eager passengers and 
10,000 tickets were sold during the first 
hour, and at midnight 125,000 tickets had 
been sold. As the resu!t of observation of 
traffic under conditions which are expected 
to be permanent, General Manager Hadley 
announced that the subway can - handle 
about twice as many passengers as had been 
placed in the highest estimates—that is, 
25,000 passengers per hour, or 500,000 in 


Mr. Hadley doubled 
these figures after his observations from 7 


twenty-four hours. 
p.m. until eleven on the evening of the 
opening day. 

There is no doubt that there will bea 
tremendous rush of people to use the sub- 
way cars as there are now 140,000 passen- 
gers during rush hours on the surface and 
elevated down Manhattan Island, and about 
35,000 crossing between Brooklyn and New 
York at the same time. 

The subway is the consummation of years 
of study of the transportation problem on 
Manhattan Island, and marks the comple- 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBWAY IS OF THIS GENERAL CHARACTER 
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A NEW ENGINEERING FEAT — SINKING SECTIONS 
OF THE SUBWAY TO MAKE A TUNNEL UNDER THE 
HARLEM RIVER 
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tion of the first stage of what will be the 
most complete system of rapid transit in 
the world. Considering the peculiar difficul- 
ties faced by its builders, it stands as a 
unique feat of engineering and construction. 

As a befitting close to the subway open- 
ing celebration, the directors of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company gave a 
dinner at Sherry’s in honor of Mr. August 
Belmont who financed the building of the 
tunnel, and as president of the Interborough 
company will direct its operations. At the 
close of the dinner, Mr. Walter G. Oakman, 


vice-president of the company, on behalf 
of the directors, presented to Mr. Belmont 
a magnificent loving cup as a token of their 
esteem. 

We ‘cannot close this article without 
again reverting to the greatness of the Em- 
pire City of the United States. Wonderful, 
indeed, is the country which produces so 
magnificent a metropolis. But we hope 
that the warning words of Emerson will 
forever impress this country and its citizens: 

‘“The civility of no race is perfect whilst 
another race is degraded.”’ 





District No. 13 


By Mitchell Coleman Collier 


There were between two and three hun- 
dred colored children of school age in Dis- 
trict No. 13. But there was no school- 
house and no school had been taught for 
months. 

Public money belonged to the district, 
but no man cared enough about education 
to look it up. Children ran wild through 
the woods during the winter or visited 
around until the truth ot the old song : 

“If you go about from door to door 
The Devil will surely get you,”’ 
was well illustrated in them; for rougher, 
more ignorant children could not be found 
outside District No. 13. 

They worked the crop in summer and so 
helped their parents make money. In re- 
turn for this work the fathers clothed and 
fed the children’s bodies ; but their souls 
were lean and starved as the kine in Pha- 
raoh's dream and their minds as naked as 
new born babes. 

Into the midst of this ignorance there 
moved one day a man from another district. 
When he beheld the state of things, his 
heart was hot within him. District No. 13 
must have a school-house. The crops had 


been good, prices were high and there was 
money enough to do it. 

So he began to talk. It was easy enough 
to get the men to agree that a school would 
be a mighty fine thing. 

O, yes; they were willing to let the chil- 
dren go when there wasn’t anything else 
for them to do; but as for putting any 
money into it—they shook their heads 
doubtfully with their hands tight in their 
pockets for fear a dime or a nickle might 
escape. 

Then the man called a meeting and pro- 
posed that an association be formed, the 
members to pay five dollars down with 
fifty cents each week. In this way they 
would soon have money enough for a good 
building. 

To this meeting there came old men born 
slaves in the days when it was a crime for 
them to know howto read and write, young 
men, their sons, born free, boys, their 
grandsons born free in the days when not 
to know how to read and write is a crime. 

There were twenty men who agreed to 
form an association to raise money. They 
would pay five dollars membership, they 
would give fifty cents a week. But when 
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DISTRICT No. 13 


tey came to vote how this money should 
be invested, three voted to put it into a 
«~hool-house, and seventeen voted to build 

store by means of which they could get 
.ore money. For, they agreed, what was 
he use of spending so much money to edu- 
sate the children ? 
rated they got 


When they were edu- 
married and were no more 
ise to their parents, or else the parents died, 
ind what good did they get out of their 
ioney ? 

‘*But,’’ pleaded the man, ‘ 
ae children ? 


what about 
They will get some good.’’ 
4 white-haired old man got up, his face 
iined with stubborn wrinkles. 

He owned a fine farm with no mortgage. 
“I was a slave,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘an’ I 
can’t read nor write to-day, but I’m a rich 
man. My boy can do as well asI did with- 
ut no education. 

‘“No man. 
‘You could vote when you couldn’t read 


he can’t,’’ exclaimed the 


he name on your ballot, but your son 
at.” 
As he looked at the faces before him, 


hard from ignorance, the eyes dim with 

superstition, his heart grew hotter. 
He lifted his hands and cried : 

ers ! 


““C) fath- 
will you yourselves cheat your children 


“What do 
ject ?”’ 


statistics show on this sub- 
the manager. 
“That is for you to say, sir;’’ answered the 
trained mathematican. ‘‘ What do you 


want them to show?’’— Washington Star. 


asked campaign 
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of their birth-right as your white masters 
cheated you ?”’ 

‘Will you sell their minds and souls for 
money as did your masters sell your bodies 
for gold? 

And you are the men who complain that 
the white man of the South will not give 
you your political rights, that he will not 
allow you your public fund for teachers! 
When you sit with money in your pockets 
and refuse to so much as spend a copper to 
help yourselves! I tell you the heathen 
in darkest Africa shall rise up at the judg- 
ment against you, for over in the wilds from 
whence your ancesters came there stands to- 
day, built by the people themselves, the 
church and the school, while you who live 
in this land of light are making it a land of 
darkness to your sons and daughters because 
of your love of gold. 

Not until District No. 13, not until every 

district in the Southland shall have its 
school and church, raised by the efforts of 
the black man, shall the curse be lifted from 
the race !’’ 
And the man sat down. His words went 
home to the heart, and to-day district No. 
13 has a splendid school that receives vol- 
untary support from white and black. 


Mrs. Gossip—‘‘Mrs. Jones must be very 
superstitious. She says she wouldn’t have 
thirteen people at her table for anything.’’ 
Mrs. Knifer—‘‘Oh, it superstition. 
She has only an even dozen silver spoons 
and china dinner plates, you know.’’—(Cin- 
cinnati Commercial- Tribune, 


isn’t 








She Came at Christmas 


By Silas X. Floyd 


It was some time between 1857 and 1860; 
or, at any rate, it was a year or two prior to 
the Great War. 

It was Saturday, and the slave-traders, 
that is to say the men who were engaged in 
the business of buying and selling Negro 
slaves, had come together, according to cus- 
tom, at the well-known slave-market in the 
city of Richmond. Of course, the usual 
crowd of spectators had gathered, and, of 
course, there were present also scores and 
scores of unfortunate slaves waiting to be 
sold. 

It was a boisterous, blustering crowd, 
full of animation and full of swagger. To 
the spectators, the tobacco-stained and 
whiskey-soaked auctioneer was, to be sure, 
the most conspicuous participant in the 
amazing ceremony. 
tioneer, the slave-traders, with their wide- 
brimmed hats and their trousers stuffed 
down into their boots, commanded a goodly 
share of public attention, and, it may be, 
esteem. But, in spite of the auctioneer’s 
lordly air and in spite of the arrogant and 
consequential demeanor of the slave-trad- 
ers, to the man with heart and conscience, 
the slaves themselves, men and women, 
boys and girls, with their sad eyes and their 
meek, black faces, were easily the most in- 
teresting, even if reluctant, participants in 
the day’s doings. 

‘*Jane Saxon!’’ cried out the auctioneer 
from one end of the little shed. 

At the sound of the name, a middle-aged 
colored woman, with turbanned head and 
her sleeves rolled up above her bare and 
black elbows, was brought forward by her 
owner and placed upon a little box, about 
three feet high, which served as the auc- 
tion-block. 


Next to the auc- 





‘Sonny Saxon!’’ 
man. 

Immediately a little black boy, perhaps 
eight or nine years old, with only one gar- 
ment on his back, and that a coarse tow- 
linen shirt that reached a little below his 
knees, was placed upon another box close 
beside the one upon which the woman stood. 

‘‘Nigger mammy an’ chile, gent’men,”’ 
said the auctioneer. ‘“Take a look at ’em. 
You kin buy ’em togethah er you kin buy 
"em sep’rate—whichevah way suits you. 
This nigger wench is ez soun’ ez a dollar! 
Look in her mouf; ev’y tooth’s thar, an’ 
ev’y tooth’s soun’!’’ 

Saying which, he sprang nimbly to the 
top of the box, and made the poor, defense- 
less woman open her mouth. Continuing, 
he said; 

‘*She’s a good fiel’ han’, an’ she kin plow 
jes’ the same ez a nigger man; she’s a good 
cook, too; an’ she’s guaranteed to be duti- 
ful an’ obedient. How much am I bid? 
Fifteen hund’ed dollars would be a good 
bargain. How much do you say? ‘Two 
thousan’ is what I ought to git fur her an’ 
that little darky ovah thar. He’s strong 
an’ well-built, an’ he kin pick two hund’ed 
pounds er cotton. How much do I hear? 
How much am I bid? Gent’mum, this is 
a bargain!’’ 

After much pleading and after various 
bids, the wordy autocrat of the auction- 
block ‘‘knocked down’’ the mother and son 
to the highest bidders, it happening in this 
case, as in thousands of others in those dark 


called out the same 


days, that the parent and her offspring were | 


bought by different persons. 

As one burly speculator took charge of 
the woman and handcuffed her and then 
carried her away and made her stand in a 


group of slaves he had already purchased, | 


ee ee we — 
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| and’as another took the little boy and led 
| him away and made him take his place in 
another group of this human chattel, what 
| was at that moment taking place seemed to 
| dawn upon the child. 
1. | “Mammy!”’ cried out the little fellow, in 
the midst of a volume of tears. ‘‘Mammy! 
ps Lemme go to my mammy! I wants my 
1. mammy!’’ 
} There was not the sign of a tear in Jane 
“7 Saxon’s eyes during that fateful and tragic 
- time, but as she saw her child taken away 
wi | from her by force there was a look of ten- 
od. | derness and yearning in her wildly-staring 
1,” | eyes, which indicated in some small way 
‘™M. | the agony that was eating away her heart. 
tied : But because she shed no tears some might 
ou. | argue that that was a certain indication of 
lat! | the lack on her part of the gentler and more 
an’ refined qualities of motherhood, or that it 
| was positive proof that she was merely a 
the | brute, absolutely devoid of tender sensibil- 
—_ : ities. Perhaps no one will seein her stout- 
Ng, | hearted indifference a studied and high- 
| spirited purpose on her part to manifest her 
low | contempt for the high priest of that nefari- 
ood ous, but now happily long-past, species of 
uti- barbarism; and perhaps no one will imagine 
bid? | that for a Negro woman, too, there are 
ood ' some heart-breakings far too deep for 
[wo | tears! 
an’ While Sonny cried out for his mother, 
ong | and gave vent to his youthful feelings in a 
d’ed | flood of tears, his mother was yet within 
ear? j sound of his voice. With a look which no 
is iS | one who saw it ever forgot, and which 
' Sonny certainly never forgot, she turned 
ious | toward him, and said: : 
Om “Don’t cry, honey; mammy’s gwinetah 
1 son | come back for you at Chris’mus!’’ 
this | And thus they parted—Jane Saxon and 
dark | her only child, Sonny—there at the old 
were § slave-market in Richmond. 
It was vaguely hinted that that same day 
e Of F Jane began a long and weary march, with 
then scores of other slaves, down to Louisiana, 
in a 











hundreds and hundreds of miles away. But 
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Sonny was destined to continue his life as 
a slave in the Tide-water region of the Old 
Dominion. It was there that Freedom 
found him in 1865, at the close of the Great 
War, a lusty lad, perhaps fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Where his mother was at that 
time the boy did not know, nor had heany 
means of telling whether he should ever see 
her again. 

Of this I am certain: Sonny never doubt- 
ed that his mother would come back to him 
some day, and he always felt that she would 
come back probably at or near Christmas, 
even as she said. Call it superstition, or 
premonition; say it is some kind of strange 
and inexplainable psychical phenomenon, 
or what not—at some time or other all of us, 
the learned as well as the ignorant, but per- 
haps especially the ignorant, all of us at 
some time or other have these peculiar ex- 
periences which tie us to the past and which 
project us into the future, and which 
though they will not down, yet they will not 
affirm, and though they will not be still, vet 
they will not answer. So, though Sonny 
never concerned himself as to the manner 
of her coming, he always expected that his 
mother would come back. Upon the ap- 
proach of each year-end holiday his expec- 
tation was heightened, because he heard his 
mother say that she would come back at 
Christmas. Even in his earlier years, this 
constant waiting and watching, this hoping 
and believing, told somewhat upon his 
frame and, it may be, upon his mind. At 
any rate, he was the saddest-faced boy that 
I ever saw. With the coming of Christmas 
his expectations were away up, and then 
they were away down when Christmas had 
gone and his mother hadn’t come! 

At the School for the Freedmen, which 
Sonny attended during the seventies, the 
Principal gave him the name of Samuel in 
lieu of the appellation of the old days of 
slavery. The rising of Samuel’s spirits be- 
fore Christmas and the falling of his spirits 
after Christmas were noticed by all ofjhis 
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schoolmates. From none of them did he 
seek to keep back the truth. He was a 
young man of few words, but those few 
were direct. When questioned he would 
tell of the slave-pen in Richmond, and of 
the separation of himself from his mother, 
and he would never fail to mention that his 
mother’s last words were that she would 
come back for him at Christmas. Then he 
would add that it was impossible for him 
to believe, as some of his friends often sug- 
gested, that his mother was only joking or 
that she had made the promise to come 
back at Christmas only for the purpose of 
trying to pacify him and stanch his tears. 
When apparently cornered, or when his 
reason and judgment were appealed to, 
Samuel would turn away quietly, and in a 
, ‘She said she’d 
and I believe it!’’ 

In the course of time Samuel was gradu- 
ated from the School for the Freedmen in 
Virginia, had taken a professional course 
in another school, and was settled in the 
practice of medicine in one of the leading 
cities of Georgia. 


slow, soft voice say only 
come back at Christmas, 


Everywhere his friends 
learned about his early misfortune. He was 
not ashamed or afraid to speak of it. Many 
times, following a very prevalent custom, 
he put notices in the Negro newspapers that 
began to put in an appearance shortly after 
the War; he also wrote hundred and hun- 
dreds of letters to the leading Negro pas- 
tors of the South; and fora long, long time 
he had a habit of stopping every aged col- 


ored woman he met and asking her all man- * 


ner of questions—and all this in the hope 
of discovering some trace of his long-lost 
mother. Some people said that he was 
daft—that, while he was sane on other sub- 
jects, he was crazy on the subject of find- 
ing his mother. Some people laughed at 
him, while others pitied him. That there 
should have been division among the peo- 
ple is not at all strange, for we read that 
even in the case of the Christ, ‘‘Some be- 
lieved, and some believed not.’’ 
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After Dr. Samuel Saxon was marriej 
there was one room in his home which wa | 
always kept sacred for his mother. She 
might come any day, Samuel would say to} 
his wife; and his wife always humord 
him. Every Christmas at the dinner table’ 
there would always be one plate turned | 
down and one seat unoccupied, no matter) 
how many guests were around the board,| 
By little and little all of Dr. Saxon’s friends) 
came to understand the meaning of the| 
vacant chair. From time to time Samuel! 
had explained to them that his mother had 
promised to come at Christmas, and, as she} 
might come at any moment, he said that hef 
wanted her to see that he was ready to re} 
ceive her and ready to give her a glad wel-! 
come. | 

For more than thirty years, or until hej 
was past forty years of age, Samuel Saxon 
kept up his vigil. I venture to say thatno 
Crusader ever manifested greater zeal, aud y 
that no son of woman was ever more per-| 
sistent in his loyalty and love, though I an | 
willing to grant that, in the case of Samuel 
Saxon, his love and loyalty may have been 
mixed with what people will insist upon 
calling superstition. 

At last one day Samuel’s mother came— 
and she came at Christmas! I do not know! 
just how it happened—perhaps it will never} 
be known; but the Christmas dinner was| 
about ended. The children had left the| 
table, and the guests were rising. Of| 
course, on this day, as on so many others, 
the vacant chair was in its place—to the 
left of Samuel. As Mrs. Saxon rose from) 
the table, she looked mournfully at the| 
empty chair, and then, thinking to cheer 
her husband, she turned to him and said; 

‘‘Well, Samuel, perhaps mother will be 
with us next Christmas.’’ 

But Samuel made noreply. Instead, his 
large, manly eyes rolled in his head, and he 
fell limp to the floor. He was hastily re 
moved to the bed, and a doctor was sent for. 
Samuel lay like one asleep, apparently 
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without pain, and with his eyes closed. 
The doctor examined him hurriedly, looked 
up, and, shaking his head, said: 


‘‘His heart action is very weak. I fear 
it’s apoplexy.’’ 

For nearly two hours Samuel lay in this 
way, his wife bending over him and kissing 
him and shedding bitter tears. The two 
little children were weeping not far away. 
Finally Samuel opened his eyes. Everyone 
saw that the old, old look of calm and pa- 


tient resignation had returned. He looked 


ANGEL VOICES 
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quite contented, and said, between his gasps 
for breath: 

‘‘Don’t be sorry, wife; don’t cry. Mother 
has come back for me at last. Don’t you 
see her there? Look! I see a band of 
angels with her. She saidshe’d come back 
at Christmas, and she’s here!’’ 

And, as he lifted up his arms, as though 
to greet his dear old mother, his poorjold 
heart beat its music out, and he fell back 
limp and lifeless, and yet to all who saw 
him it seemed that he was sleeping like a 
child and smiling in his sleep. 


ANGEL VOICES 


By James Edward McCall 


Whene’er the soul, in wand’ring ’neath the skies, 


Chances to hear the sweet, familiar tongue 


Of that blest clime from whence its being sprung, 


A thousand rapt’rous thoughts therein arise. 


It sees once more its native paradise, 


3y walls of precious jasper overhung, 


And far-off pearly gates wide open swung, 


Showing the glory that beyond them lies, 


Flitting along streets of shining gold, 


It sees its spirit-kinsman robed in mirth, 


And strives its own bright pinions to unfold, 
Thinking itself within its realm of birth, 


List’ning to angel voices as of old 


3efore it journeyed to the lowly earth. 








Our New Cover Design and Other 
Drawings 

We present to our readers this month a 
variety of new features in the magazine. 
We wish to make special mention of our 
new cover design and other drawings which 
appear at the head of the several depart- 
ments of THE VOICE. Both the cover and 
the inside drawings are the work of John 
Henry Adams, Professor of Art and Draw- 
ing at Morris Brown College of this city. 
It is safe to say that in point of technique, 
in classic style and in point of artistic 
beauty, Mr. Adams is fast developing into 
one of the best young artists of the day. 
He has passed the amatuer stage and is now 
a really clever draughtsman exhibiting ex- 
cellent craftsmanship. 

His cartoon on the political triumph of 
Theodore Roosevelt is at least original. 
Whatever other criticism might be indulged 
in regarding the cartoon, it cannot be said 
that Mr. Adams has, like some cartoonists, 
sacrificed his drawing. We might have 
drawn the cartoon differently. We would 
never have hitched such fine horses to the 
garbage wagon of Democracy. The donkey, 
the traditional animal of the Democratic 
party, is more eminently fitted for that 
place. Mr. Watson never should have had 


any horse at all. His race was_ hardly 
equivalent to a respectable footrace at best. 
But Mr. Adams sees fit to dignify the cam- 
paign by harnessing the three parties to 
horses. Probably he is after all, freer 
from political bias than we are, and has 
rightly depicted the campaign. 

The public will be glad to know that we 
have secured the services of Mr. Adams 
for 1905. 





What Is a Good Negro? 


‘*A good Negrce’’ is one who says he 
does not want the ballot. 
his people and advises them against going 
into politics. He says to them ‘‘ Keep out 
of politics.’’ 
and let the whites handle the Government. 

‘*A good Negro’’ is one who says that 
his race does not need the higher learning; 


He orates before 


Go to the farms; keep quiet | 


— 


that what they need is industrial education, | 


pure and simple. He stands up before his 
people and murders the truth and the Kings 


English in trying to enforce upon them the : 


evils of a College Education and the beau- 
ties of the plow. 

**A good Negro’’ never asks to ride ina 
first-class coach and for him to think of a 
Pullman Sleeper berth would startle him 
out of his wits. He thinks and says these 
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high privileges are for ‘‘ White Folks.’’ 
He is contented to pay the same fare that 
white men pay and then ride in the smok- 
ing tender of the engine. He thanks God 
“that itis as well with him as it is and 
does not desire anything better.’’ 


““A good Negro’ never talks back toa 
white. When in the presence of white men, 
he takes his hat off and holds it in his hand 
during the conversation and the sum total 
of his replies is ‘‘ yes sir.’’ 


‘‘A good Negro’’ never objects to hear- 
ing the ladies of his race called ‘‘ Negresses’’ 
by the Southern press. He sees uo impro- 
priety in speaking of them as ‘‘ Jane,’’ ‘‘An- 
nie and Matilda,’ he himself thus speaks 
of them and would so address them if al- 
lowed todo so. He does not feel his blood 
boil when the Southern press refuses to ad- 
dress them as ‘‘ladies,’’ ‘‘Mrs.’’ and ‘‘Miss’’ 
and the men as ‘‘Mr.’’ He cannot see why 
these so-called ‘‘edicated’’ and college 
folks make so much fuss about ‘‘nuthin’,’’ 
When he meets a white lady on the side 
walk he is as gracious and as polite asa 
Parisian in giving her nearly the whole side 
walk ; but when he meets a lady of Hamitic 
blood and equally cultured and perhaps 
more so, he shows the slavishness of his 
ideas when he fails to show her equal or 
greater courtesy. 

““A good Negro’’ is one who never com- 
plains, never grumbles; is always satisfied 
with whatever is measured out to him. He 
has not known that to grumble is a divine 
tight to man. 

“A good Negro’’ is one who works upan 
audience of unthinking people and passes 
resolutions against the imost recent and 
Senseless Jack-o-lantern phantom of the 
whites called by the Euphonious title ‘‘Befo’ 
Day Club.’’ He does not know of the ex- 
istence of such a club and although the 
press has charged that there is one in his com- 
munity and although he knows positively 
that the newspaper statements are wide of 
the |truth and are made to prejudice the 
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minds of the best people against his race, 
he is lacking in sense and {courage to deny 
the existence of this black Mafia, but he 
vociferates against this ‘‘man of straw’’ and 
thus assures the white people that he is 
with them. Poor old soul ! 

‘*A good Negro’’ is one who joins in the 
senseless agitation of the Roosevelt-Wash- 
ington Dinner as contributing to arouse this 
sleeping people and fill their minds with 
wild and impossible notions of social equal- 
ity. He says that Washington should not 
have accepted 
invitation. (He is at pains when he gets 
up} to}speak to enter this caveat, with a 
meaningless emphasis: 


the President’s courteous 


‘*IT do not believe in social equality.’’ 
What a wise statement that is. The poor 
warped-brain creature does not know that 
that is truism and needs no emphasis. Men 
make their social spheres and men do be- 
lieve in social equality. But all men are 
not equals. There are thousands of white 
men who are superior in character to 
thousands of black men, and there are thou- 
sands of black men who are superior to 
white men. Finally: 

‘‘A good Negro’’ says, keep quiet, stand 
still, wait, don’t ask for anything, never 
mind about your rights, don’t contend, be- 
have yourself, don’t agitate any question. 

‘“‘A good Negro,’’ to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
is a ‘‘ Dead Nigger.’’ That to the contrary, 
notwithstanding: ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that, and ‘‘Right is right, since God is 
God.”’ 


Here we stand. 





What Is an Insolent Negro? 


’ 


‘*An insolent Negro’’ is one who has the 
audacity to think himself a Man. He has 
found out since freedom came that God 
made out of one blood all peoples on the 
earth. He did not know this in the 
days of slavery. In those dark days 
he heard it preached from _ pulpit 
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and had it lashed into his dull brain that 
‘*black,’’ is inferior, that ‘‘ white,’’ is su- 
perior ; that God is ‘‘ white’’ and that God 
made ‘‘ black ’’ to serve ‘‘ white’’ and that 
it is contrary to the Scriptures to teach the 
‘*black’’ that he belongs to the family of 
Adam and can be redeemed and made into 
a noble creature. He was taught that his 
place is to obey ‘‘white’’ and never to 
essay to reach beyond the level of the long- 
eared and dumb-driven brute between the 
shafts of his cotton dray. 

But a change came and in that change 


this innocent creature dares to look up. 
Through his weary ploddings ‘‘up from 
slavery ’’ he found a book that read on this 
fashion: ‘‘So God created man in his own 
image, in theimage of God created he him, 
male and female created he them ;’’ and in 
another place it read: ‘‘ And hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth,’’ and finally his 
blurred this statement : 
‘* There is neither -Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free 


eyes fell upon 
there is neither male 
or female; for ve are all one in Christ Jesus. 
And if ye be Christ’s; then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the prom- 
ise.’’ At first his mind which had become 
stupified and warped by the enforced igno- 
rance of the ‘‘ good old days of slavery’’ 
did not take in the meaning of the state- 
ments. But under the tutelage of an angel 
teacher, his sleeping soul awoke and he 
took in the divine vision. 
change. 

First: He thinks himself to be a man 
and a gentleman. He wants to be addressed 
‘*Mr. Brown’’ and not, ‘‘Brown’’ or 
‘Dick Brown.’’ His hot African blood 
boils when the women of his race are spoken 
of as ‘‘ Negresses’’ and the men as ‘‘ Nig- 
gers.’’ He asks that the women of his 
race be mentioned in the newspapers as 
** Mrs. Smith’’ and ‘‘ Miss Mary Johnson”’ 
and not as ‘‘Susan,’’ and ‘‘Mary.’’ In 
short he asks for the common courtesy that 


Now mark the 
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belongs to civilized and respectable ladies 
and gentlemen. 


In the next place ‘‘an insolent Negro”’ is 
one who asks for just treatment on the'rail- 
roads and electric cars. He pays the same 
fare that white people pay, but his accom- 
modations fare second or third class. He 
says that when he travels by night he wants 
a sleeping car berth or even a drawing room 
occasionally. Just think of the audacity 
of his requests. 


-_ 


A Negro who slept ina 
log cabin upon the bare earth, or a wallet 
of straw asking to be permitted to pay for 
a ride in a palace car ! 

What insolence! What deviltry ! Never! 
Never ! 


Palace cars are forladies and gen- 
tlemen, smoke boxes for ‘‘Niggers.’’ But this 
hard-headed ‘‘ 


insolent’’ creature replies: 
Gentlemen you know me to be a good citi- 
zen, a tax payer, a law keeper, an intelli- 
gent man, and one who believes in honor, | 
decency, and all the best things of our com- 
mon Christianity and as such I think If 
should be treated with equal courtesy and 
given equal treatment on railroads and elec- | 
tric cars as good white men and women of 
my grade are treated. ‘‘Monstrous! a good \ 


Negro is not equal to a bad white man.” 

Then again, ’? is one 
who says that ignorance in a white man has 
no more right at the ballot box than igno- 
rance in a black man. He contends that 
the right to vote should not be considered 
the birth-right or hereditary possession of a 
white face and that despite the hue and cry } 
for an intelligent ballot in the South, the} 
hidden and settled and well-known purpose 
of the enactors of these so-called anti-ig- 
norance suffrage constitutions is not anti- 
ignorance, but anti-Negro. 

These constitutions were not adopted to | 
purify the ballot ; they were adopted to take , 
the ballot out of the Negro’s hand, be he} 
intelligent or ignorant ; be he a teacher of j 
the law or a hewer of wood; be he Chris | 
tian, president of schools and pastor of | 
churches or be he a mule driver or coal dig: | 
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ger. Now this ‘‘ insolent Negro’’ says that 
aman’s a man for a’ that. He does not 
clamor for ‘‘domination’’ but he respect- 
fully asks for ‘‘ participation ’’ in politics 
and government on the basis of being re- 
quired to support the government by tax- 
paying and by obedience to law, or on the 
basis of manhood and citizenship. He heard 
it said once that ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation istyranny.’’ Herein again is an 
evidence of the moral obtuseness and satanic 
perversity of this ‘‘insolent Negro.’’ He 
does not seem to understand after all the 
teaching of the Southern pulpit and press 
of two centuries that that statement con- 
cerns white men and not the intelligent God 
fearing and law-abiding decendants of the 
formerly thick-headed animal that stood 
between the plough-handles of the South. 
But the innocent creature is not convinced 
by this conclusive(?) logic. He retorts that 
“Grandfather clauses’’ and ‘‘ understand- 
ing clauses’’ belong to the days of feudal- 
ism and are the irrational and inhuman 
prerogatives of Monarchies and Oligarchies; 
that Democracy means ‘‘the people’’ and 
that there are no grandsons in a Democratic 
government,”’ 


Again, ‘‘an Insolent Negro’’ is one who 
says that, in a court case between a white 
man and a black man, the white man comes 
out as a rule the better because of his white 
face. He stands up in the courtroom and 
pleads for justice but this plea is answered 
with the laconic and classic statement of a 
certain white lawyer in his defense of a bru- 
tal act of a white man against a Negro, 
when he said: ‘‘God grant that he would 
never see the day come in—when a white 
jury will condemn a white man for a ‘ Nig- 
ger.’’’ This stupid and insolent Negro in- 
sists that in cases where he is concerned, 
the jury should contain some black men, 
for white men’s prejudices are against him 
to start with. This is another evidence that 
his brain is thick, for it is the ‘‘ divine pre- 
Togative’’ of white men to rule black men 


and to settle their problems for them. 
Again, ‘‘an insolent Negro’’ is one who 
stands up and utters a protest when his 
whole race is charged as being an immoral 
race. He says plainly, find the guilty and 
punish him to the full extent of the law. 
He even has the temerity to say that white 
men who outrage the virtue of black women 
should be strung up by the same law that 
strings up a black man for outraging a white 
woman. He is not opposed to stringing up 
aman but he contends that it should be 
done by due process of law after guilt has 
been established. ‘‘ What insolence!’’ To 
ask for this shows this Negro to be not only 
‘*insolent ’’ Satan. 
Black women have no virtue to be outraged ; 
‘* virtue is white’’ and is found only ‘with 
the ‘‘white.’’ But the 
stands up and says : 
solent,’ ‘brazen,’ 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ 
I can do no other. 


but a brazen son of 


” 


insolent Negro 
‘*T can do no other ; ‘in- 
‘ stupid,’ ‘ devilish ;’ 
here I stand; 


God help me.”’ 





Who Killed Cock Robin ? 


The political doctors have gathered at 
the morgue to inquire into the cause of this 
sudden and violent death. Their inquest 
and diagnosis are ludicrous and disappoint- 
ing in that these learned men are either ig- 
norant of the cause of the death of the 
proud red-breast or are still too blind by 
their prejudices to see the truth. The Dem- 
ocratic party has been without an issue for 
a generation and like the famous animal 
by which it is caricatured, it has spent more 
strength on the axle-tree than on the collar. 
It is a fact of history that not a single great 
issue that has been before the nation at any 
time during the last fifty years was origin- 
ated by or settled by the Democratic party. 
Take the questions of Money ; paper, silver 
and gold; every one of these was fought 
bitterly by the Democratic party. In the 
war when the nation needed paper money, 
they fought to prevent its issue. The na- 
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tional bank question met their unqualified 
opposition: the Shermanlaw was passed over 
their heads and the settlement of the gold 
question was brought about by the Republi- 
cans against the organized and determinedef- 
fortsofthe Democratic party. Thedisposition 
of the Philippines was made by the Republi- 
cans; the settlement of the Panama Canal 
question was made by Republicans with 
the assistance of some Democrats who voted 
with the Republicans ; and the present de- 
termined opposition to the whole scheme 
comes from an illustrious Democrat of the 
South, and he with many Democrats are 
still charging connivance on the part of the 
President in the Panama-Colombo episode. 
The abolition of slavery was fought with a 
bitterness, vehemence, shot and shell that 
came near destroying the Union; the 
granting the ballot to the black citizens met 
with its venomous opposition and the whole 
question of Negro suffrage has its unquali- 
fied hostility ; the education of the; Negro 
fares no better in its hands. 


But its chief business during the cam- 
paign has been to cry ‘‘Down with the 
Negro,’’ we fear Negro domination ; ‘‘Save 
us from the Negro.’’ It had no policy on 
the national or international questions ; its 
great orators went North to harp on the Ne- 
gro. They made the equality of the citi- 
zenship of the Negro with the white man a 
question to be settled in this election. 
Their most brilliant and approved orators 
and statesmen, such as Senator Tillman, 
Governor Vardaman, Governor Jefferson 
Davis, Senator Bailey and Senator Gorman 
openly declared and challenged the nation 
to take it up, that the ballot must be taken 
from the Negro and he must be kept down 
in his place and must not have the door,of 
hope open to him, 


Some of us know history and we know 
that this is not the first time that the coup- 
ling pins have been pulled out of the rat- 
tling wagons of a death-dealing army by a 


strange and Almighty Hand. And that 
Hand may do it again. 

The heathen philosopher says, ‘‘ Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad,’’ but the book that the best Negroes 
are trying to follow says ‘‘ stand still and 
see the salvation of God.”’ 

When the South ceases her efforts to keep 
the Negro down, it will rise. It cannot 
rise in any other way, for the man who 
keeps another one down must stay down 
himself. 

Who killed Cock Robin? Prejudice, 
violent, virulent, unrelenting prejudice that 
robs an American citizen of his ballot, 
that seeks to keep him from taking part in 
the government, that says this is a white 
man’s country, when the black man opened 
its forests, built its railways, plants its cot- 
ton, grinds its sugar and when his sweat 
is the oil of Southern machinery and {his 
arm its faithful driving wheel. Prejudice; 
but God is against prejudice. 


The Roosevelt Landslide 


Never before in the history of the nation 
has there been such an overwheming victory 
for a President or for any other national 
officer. It may be said that no other Presi- 
dent of the nation had been so violently 
and unreasonably attacked as Mr. Roose- 
velt. The South has followed him with 
merciless invectives. No phase of his life 
has escaped its severe and most unjust criti- 
cism. 

There are two acts of the President that 
exposed him to the solid opposition of the 
South; they are the courteous act of ex- 
tending an invitation to Mr. Washington to 
lunch with him, and the other was the set- 
tled purpose of Mr. Roosevelt to be Presi- 
dent fof the whole nation by appointing 
black men to office, 
~ The now famous Roosevelt-Washington 
dinner was regarded by the South as an in- 
sult to the sentiments of the South and as 
calculated to inflame |the, Negro with a de- 
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sire for social equality. We dismiss the 
latter as unworthy of serious detention 
in our thought. The Negro race has not 
lost ten seconds over thisso-called social cata- 
clysm. We have other business on hand. Mr. 
Roosevelt extended a courtesy to a brainy 
and cultured gentlemen; a gentleman who 
had sat with kings and queens. Moreover, 
it has been shown that even Mr. Cleveland 
had invited Negroes to the White House and 
further it can be shown that he has eaten 
with a highly respected man of color. 

The President’s purpose not to close the 
door of hope to any worthy man of color 
has met with the same old issue, before-the- 
war-opposition to any man who dares to treat 
the Negro other than asa brute, a chattle 
oraninferior. ut the President stood firm, 

What now is the verdict of the American 
people? His personalty, his’courage and 
independence, his unyielding purpose to do 
tight by every man received the stamp of 
the nation’s approvalfas no other President 
in its history has received. 

His dominating personality, his power to 
do {things and his honesty were of great 
weight in the scales. 

We greet him not as the President of 
the ‘‘ Whites or of the blacks’’ nor Presi- 
dent of the North or of the South, but as 
the President of the American people, 
white and black, North and South, as the 
President who will ‘‘not shut the door of 
hope ’’ in any man’s face, who believes in 
in ‘‘all men up and not some men down”? 


and who will give ‘‘ a square deal ’’ to every 
man and institution of the land. 

Hail to the fearless, the right doing, 
equality before the law President, Theodore 
Roosevelt ! 
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A Calender for 1905 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO is getting 
out for 1905 one of the most handsome 


The 


calender is one of Prof. John Henry Adams’ 


calenders ever seen on the market. 
masterpieces of art. It has on it the faces 
and figures of two lovely colored girls, and 
will be something unique in the calender 
This beautiful 
ready by December 25, and will be mailed 


world. calender will be 
free of charge to any one sending us a 
dollar for one year’s subscription to THE 
Voice. It will also be sent to those who 
renew their subscriptions with a dollar. If 
you do not care for the magazine, send us 


15 cents for the calender. 





The Very Truth 
The New York World, which gave Parker 
its loyal support during the campaign, tells 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth when, in explaining the recent 
overwhelming defeat of the Democrats, it 
says: 


** None of the minor influences helped Mr. Rooses 
velt more than did the abuse which the Southern 
politicians and newspapers heaped upon him for 
ente:taining Booker T. Washington at the White 
House. The American people will never accept 
the dictum that a Negro scholar is the inferior of a 
white ignoramus, that a Negro gentleman is the 
inferior of a white blackguard, that a man’s title to 
consideration rests on the color of his skin and not 
The World 


lesson has finally been 


on his character and his achie vments. 
hopes that this little 
thoroughly learned.’’ 








By Silas X. Floyd 


AN EX-POST FACTO LAW 


An old colored preacher was speaking of the 
judgment. In the midst of a burning flight of 
eloquence he exclaimed : 

_‘* My bredderin’ an’ sisterin’ dah’s a-gwinetah be 
a-swailin’ an’ a-slashin’ uv teef !’’ 

Whereupon, in the pause which ensued, an old 
colored woman nearly ‘eighty years of age hallooed 
from the amen corner : 

“*Bless de Lawd! Bless de Lawd! 
no teef !’’ 

‘* Well, my sistah, 
will have to gum it !’’ 


I ain’t got 


” 


said the preacher, ‘‘ you sho 





A PICTURE 


I own a little picture 
That was painted by the Sun, 
Who all the rainbow colors 
Seemed to gather into one. 


The earthly artists who view it 
With one accord attest 

That my little Sun-kissed picture 
Is finer than their best. 


The Great I Am mace the outlines 
For the Master Sun to trace, 
And ’tis their skill that centers 
In my little baby’s face. 


HALF AND HALF 


A company of young white men were out hunt- 
ing rabbits in the Briar Creek Swamp, They came 
across Uncle Sol Dunn, a respectable old ante-bel- 
lum Negro picking blackberries on ‘‘ posted’’ land. 

‘Uncle, don’t you know that this land is 
posted ?’’ asked one of the young men. 

‘Yas, Uncle Sol, making 
courtesy, 

‘“Well, dont you know that Mr. White will 
have you arrested if he finds you out here on his 
land stealing his berries?’’ 

‘‘Yas, sir, I knows dat, but no Mr. White t 
gwinetah fetch me!’’ 

The young men laughed. 
fun, the spokesman further asked : 

‘““ Who are you picking these berries for, Uncle?” 

‘I’se pickin’ dese berries fur yo’ daddy,’’ said f 


sir,’’ said a low 


Looking for more | 


Uncle Sol, without a smile. 

The rabbit hunters looked in surprise from ont [ 
to the other. Regaining his composure, the young i 
man tried again. Said he: 

‘*How muchffdoes father giveiyou for this kind 
of work ?”’ 

It is not recorded what the hunters did, especial: 
ly the questioner, when Uncle Sol said in meek 
submission : 3 

‘“ Yo’ daddy ’lows me one-ha’f fur de uddah! 
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THE SOMNAMBULISTS 


Erasmus Webster Washington went home from 
college a week before Christmas to spend the holi- 
days. His first day at home his kind old father 
was showing him about the farm. 

“*Rasmus,’’ said the old man, pausing at the 
pig-pen and pointing out the fattest shoat in the 
lot, “‘I’se been tryin’ mighty hard to save dat shoat 
an’ fatten him up fur yo’ Chris’mus dinnah, an’ | 
hope I ain’t gwinetah be disapp’intid.”’ 

“Why, father,’’ inquired Erasmus, ‘‘ doesn’t the 
shoat belong to you ?”’ 

“Oh, yas,’’ the old man replied, ‘‘he has 
b’longed to me up to dis time present, an’ he 
b’longs to me yit.’’ 

“Well, how is it that you fear that we may not 
enjoy him for ‘dinner Christmas day?’’ asked the 
young man. 

The old man beckoned to the young one to come 
alittle closer, Then he whispered : 

“Son, you know we’s got some neighbors, an’ 
dese neighbors uv our’n is li’ble to walk in deir 
sleep—’specially ’long ‘bout Chris’mus time !’’ 





SAME OLD GREEN 


Some brand new thing with each new Spring} 
Dame Fashion’s whim requires, 

And o’er the globe fer last year’s robe 
Invariably retires ; 

But through the years, when Spring appears, 
And Nature decks the scene, 

In bud and leaf, in stalk and sheaf, 
She wears the same old green. 


THE CHRISTMAS ARMY 


The Captain wore his grandpa’s hat, 
And used his grandma’s spec’s, 

And when he capered down the street 
The folks just strained their necks. 


Each Soldier sported a little cap, 
And carried a wooden gun, 

And as they marched along the road 
Were praised by everyone. 


They marched up town and back again ; 
Oh, what a funny sight ! 

As proud as if their Troop had been 
The foremost in the fight. 


Before they went indoors to dine, 
The Captain made them pause ; 

And with uncovered heads they gave 
Three cheers for Santa Claus! 


CHRISTMAS IN GEORGIA 


Yas, it’s Chris’mus in de country 
An’ it’s Chris’mus in de town, 

An’ d’ain’t no place to mention 
Whar ol’ Chris'mus can’t be foun’. 


W’y! it’s Chris’mus ’way in London, 
An’ it’s Chris’mus Eas’ an’ Wes’, 

But I tell you now, ol’ Eph’um 
Likes de Georgy Chris’mus bes’. 


It’s a day uv sho-nuff freedom 
Fur de happy cullud race, 

An’ to tell a man "bout workin’— 
Well’s to spit right in his face ! 


Dey jes rigs up in de fines’ 
Uv deir sto’e-bought Sunday clo’es, 
An’ dey th’ows de money f’um *«m 
Free ez fragrance f’um de rose. 


An’ dey has a li’l’ cidah, 
An’ a li’) tas’e er rye— 

How de milk-punch an’ de aig-nog 
Makes de darkey shine his eye! 


It’s a day uv fun and frolic 
In ’mos’ any Georgy town, 
An’ de bes’ ol’ kind er Chris’mus 
Down in Georgy kin be foun’. 


So, it’s Chris’mus ’way in London, 
An’ it’s Chris’mus Eas’ an’ Wes’, 

But I tell you now ol’ Eph’um 
Likes de Georgy Chris’mus bes’. 





HOW NOBLY BLEST I FELT 


(A Parody of William Shakespeare’s CXLVth 


Sonnet) 


How nobly blest I felt when Daisy Belle 

Toyed with her raven locks and said, ‘‘1 love,"’ 

To me that loved her more than tongue can tell ! 

’Twas sweet as holy incense from above, 

And straightway to my anguished heart there came 

A peace so blest my doubts away I threw 

And reveled like the moth within a flame. 

Then Daisy spoke and chilled my hopes anew ! 

**T love’’ she changed, as changeth day to night, 

But far more swift; because my noonday clear 

Quick as a flash was robbed of all its light 

When from her lips these words fell on my ears: 
**T love,’’ she said, and then before I knew 
How glad I was she added slow—“‘ not you ! 
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Eggs may have their faults, but at any 
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Wife (who had been gone away)—"Yoy 


rate they are never too fresh.—Philade/phia must have liked that breakfast food, James = 4 
Record. dear. There isn’t a single box left.” | With a 
i James—‘‘Yes, darling. It was great (sotto and 
a0 e ° : ” : . # As he d 
First Little Girl—‘‘ My doll talks when voce) to start the fire with mornings,”’— os 
you squeeze it. Does yours?’’ Second Lit- While C 
tle Girl—‘‘ No; mine’s just a Parker doll.”’ A married editor soliloquies thus of the : 
—/Judge. gentler a Like 
‘*There is gladness in her gladness when | a 
ony ; . she’s glad, and there is sadness in her sad.) 
Jagsby-‘‘ Yes, sir; I take whiskey only S ; » And b 
_ ahaa shores ness when she’s sad; but the gladness of 
for medicinal purposes. Snagsby—‘‘You 1861, 1 
: ; a 2 her gladness and the sadness of her sadness ‘ 
must be a terribly sick man.’’—Chicago ; ; ering f 
é 3 5 . are nothing to her madness when she’s mad, 
Daily News. Dr es Yi inspire 
- —Drummer’s Yarns, 
ae ) been fc 
: ’ en) hold w 
Anxious Enquirer: ‘‘No; the English Johnny—‘‘Papa, what does it mean when) who 
primate will not be lodged in the Primates’ you say a man is good at repartee?’ “It anywh 
House in Bronx Park, when he comes to means he hasn’t any friends.’’—Cincinnatif the lea 
New York.—Life. Commercial- Tribune. War 
am anyboc 
be: F 
A Question Raised Pond 
the Ci 
By S. X F. tween 
United 
I sometimes ask myself the questivn: the woes of the black man in bondage, and Penns; 
What would many of America’s most emi- which sent up acry, as if from heaven, for) brothe 
nent white men and women have done to the black man’s freedom. And upon that” biage, 
win national and international fame,ifwhen single event, more than upon any othe’ endo, 
. : + , 7. , 
the white man came from Europe to Amer- throughout her illustrious career, rests and) and e 
ica, the black man had been ieft in Africa, will rest Harriet Beecher Stowe’s title to) just fi 
and had never been permitted to set foot fame. Who, next to Harriet Becca! 
upon American soil—especially the soilof Stowe, is generally regarded as the fore§ presen 
the United States? Who is by common most American woman? Julia Ward Howe 


consent the foremost white woman that 


America has produced? Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. What gave Mrs. Stowe her pre- 


eminence? She wrote a book. Tobe sure, 
she wrote several books, but she wrote one 
book that was greater than all the others, 
and which, according to report, succeeded 
in impressing itself upon America and upon 
the world to a greater extent than any book 
ever written, except the Bible. What was 
the of that book? UNcLE Tom’s 
Casin! And what was UNCLE Tom’s CABIN? 
A book which pictured in graphic reality 


name 


Mrs. Howe still survives, and every year, |} 
am told, hundreds and hundreds of patti: 
otic American citizens make regular pil | 
grimages to her home, where, Mrs. Howe, | 
now eighty and six years old, is spending 
the quiet evenings of her life in luxury and} 
well-earned And is the one§ 
single event which, more than any other, | 


rest. what 
distinguishes Mrs. Howe’s career? She} 
wrote the BATTLE HYMN OF THE Ruvc| 
tic! And what was the BATTLE HyMN 0 
"HE REPUBLIC? Let the last stanza d 
that martial song answer: 
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“You abies peal , . 
aan “In “i ig of the lillies Christ was born across What has been true in the republic of 
eft,” with tery in his bosom that transfigures you letters and in the empire of arms, has like- 
‘sotto and me. wise been true, toa greater or less extent, 
t »»__ Ashe died to make men holy, let us die to make in the realm of American statesmanship. 
, men free, Who is by common consent, the greatest 
While God is marching on.” American since Washington? Abraham 
‘= Like UNCLE Tom’s CABIN, the Barrie Lincoln, we allsay. But I ask, what was 
HyMN OF THE REPUBLIC was about free- Lincoln’s greatest achievement? What 
wietl dom—and about the freedom of the Negro, was the crowning act of his noble and use- 
= And because Mrs. Howe was inspired in ful life. Let Lincoln, himself, answer. At 
1861, when the Federal troops were gath- the close of the war he said: ‘‘ As affairs 
dness | ering for the fray—because Mrs. Howe was have turned out, the emancipation procla- 
he linspired to write that song, her name has mation is the central act of my administra- 
) been for more than a generation, a house- tion and the great event of the Nineteenth 
hold word throughout two hemispheres. Century.’’ Lincoln will be known and 
when} Who was U. S. Grant? Ask anybody loved throughout all time as the Great 
““It® anywhere, and the answer will be: He was Emancipator—and he emancipated black 

inna the leader of the Union Army in the Civil men and black women. 


e, and§ Pennsylvania to Texas. 
nl, for) brothers fight about ? 


> War. 


stween brothers, and which 


Robert E. Lee? Ask 
anybody anywhere, and the answer will 
be: He was the leader of the Confederate 
Amy inthe Civil War. 
the Civil War ? 


Who was 


And what was 
It was a contest waged be- 
covered the 
United States with a blanket of blood from 

And what did the 
Stripped of all ver- 


n that’ biage, of all technicalities, and of all innu- 
other! endo, the brothers fought about the Negro, 


ts andy and every man, on either side, 


who won 


itle to) just fame in that great conflict, owes his 
eechet§ place in history, at least indirectly, to the 


- fore 
Howe. 


: presence of Negro slavery in America. 


What is true of Harriett Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, U. S. Grant, Robert E. 
Lee and Abraham Lincoln, is true of hun- 
dreds of other eminent white Americans, but 
there need to mention the 
Let it be sufficient to say that many 
of the leading white Americans known and 
to be known in history, have won their pla- 


is no ‘lesser 


” 


fry. 


ces either by being for or by being against 
the Negro. So I ask, 


of America’s most eminent white men and 


what would many 


women have done to win national and inter- 
national fame, if the Negro had not been 
brought to%this country? I raise the ques- 


tion. I leave the answer to others. 
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An Impartial Review of the Books Sent to the Publishers of the Voice 














WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


Under a Dream-Spell 

Lyrics of Life and Love. By William Stanley 
Braithwaite. 12 mo., artistically bound in boards, 
77 pp. $1.00 net; postage 8c. additional. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Herbert B. Turner & Co.. 170 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Braithwaite is the rising Negro poet of New 
England but is probably unknown to the host of 
readers this side of the 
From henceforth he ought to be known to lovers 
of song throughout the country. His book, Lyrics 
of Life and Love, is one of the most interesting 
and fascinating little volumes of dreams we have 
everread. The author himself gives the index to 
the book in his first poem. 
‘*T am glad day long for the gift of song, 

For time and change and sorrow ; 

For the sunset wings and the world-end things 
Which hang on the edge of tomorrow. 

I am glad for my heart whose gates apart 


Mason and Dixon line. 


He says: 
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Are the entrance place of wonders, 

Where dreams come in from the rush and din 

Like sheep from the rains and thunder.”’ 

Braithwaite is haunted with the myraid voices of 
the sea, the air and the forests, and the glory of 
love has crept itito his life. His poetic soul takes 
on its dreamy mood at twilight. When the great ‘ 
stillness of night reigns, when the earth is drowned | 
in a silver cyclone of moonlight, when the sea | 
murmurs a rhythmic benedictus and the winds | 
sigh through the wise old heads of the forests the 
immortal part of him goes wayfaring up the Pur. 
ple Hill of Dreams. Spring and Summer and Au 
tumn and Christmas all conjure up sweet memo 
ries that set him singing. There is every evidence 
that Mr. Braithwaite possesses poetic genius. One 
thing remarkable about his book, is the entire ab 





sence of a single line that would lead one to be 
lieve he was a Negro. The book is remarkably | 
free from either pessimism or the wailings of the 

oppressed. It is probably due to the fact that the 
author was born in the West Indies and has lived | 
most of his time in Boston. None of the poems art 
lengthy. Just a single thought caught on the wing 
and crystalized into song with the beautiful liquid 
Musical, lyr 
ical, magical we predict more than an ordinary 


sweetness and subtlety of a master. 
place for this rising visionary. 


Another Problem Solver 
Light Ahead for the Negro. By E. A Johnsot, 
5144x754. 132 pp. Artistically bound in boards. § 
Published by the Grafton Press, New York City. 
Mr. Johnson, who is the author of several othet 
books on the Negro race, is a native of North Cat 
olina. Light Ahead for the Negro, like most d 
the books written by Southern people, either whilt 
or black, is a prescription for our race ills in the 
South. The race problem furnishes a theme for 
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bur visionaries, our extremists and even our con- 
bervatives. 
The author predicts its final settlement through 
h revolution in Southern sentiment in favor of the 
egro, a sentiment founded on the ‘‘Golden Rule.”’ 
he book pictures a Yale graduate with a burning 
asire to do missionary work among the Negroes of 
1e South ; who secures a commission from one of 
he missionary organizations in New York and 
eaves for his field of labor in an air ship at the in- 
vee of a friend who is enroute to Mexico. 
The machine becomes uncontrollable and the owner 
in attempting to adjust the machinery falls out 
leaving the young missionary alone, there is an 
ascent up into ether where animation is suspended 
for 100 years when the car descends, landing on the 
lawn of a Southern white man in Phcenix, Ga., 
there he is nursed back to life by this gentleman’s 
niece who is the heroine of the story. She relates 
the condition of the Negro of 2006 while our young 
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missionary in apaper to the ‘‘Bureau of Public’ 
Utility,’’ gives his recollections of the Negro’s con- 
dition in 1906. 

The chapters on the Negro’s past, present, and 
future are especiallyinteresting. So are those treat- 
ing on Reconstruction in the Southern States. 


Lightning Bug Literature 


‘*The Unique Convention ”’ is the title of a little 
booklet just issued by Rev. E. J. Simpson, of Provi- 
dence, Ky. It is an account of an imaginary con- 
vention of dumb animals in which they protest 
against the inhuman treatment received at the 
hands of unmerciful The book contains 
43 pages of first-class book paper and a cut of the 
author is used as a frontispiece. Though the book 
is decidedly the kind of literature we characterize 
as the lightning bug kind, it was written for a good 


masters. 


purpose and contains one or two strokes of genius. 





The Voice of the Negro 


For January, 1905 


We have invited some of the leading men of both races and both sections 
of the Country to write for the January number of The Voice of The Negro. 


Each writer is asked to give us a message to the colored people. 
in the South do not understand each other. 


The races 
For that reason we have in- 


vited representative men of both races to say in our January number what 
is the best course for the colored people to pursue to promote peace be- 


tween the races and at the same time preserve their self-respect. 


We have 


but to call the names of a few who will lead off in this number. 
Bishop W. A. Candler of our own city is a Southern White man to the 


manor born, So is Dr. Landrum. 
hearted Christian gentlemen. 
sages for the January Voice. 


Both of these gentlemen are broad- 
They have consented to write special mes- 


Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois and Dr. Booker T. Washington will be 


the leading contributors from our own race. 
respected among both races the country over. 


teresting messages. 


first number of the new year. 


Each man is known and 
Both of them will write in- 


There will be many other attractive features in our 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE IT. 








We will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to any one ] 
‘ answering this advertisement a fine map (about 
14x20 inches in size) showing the section of 
@ country directly concerned by the present bloody 


war between Russia and Japan. This map in- 
cludes map of Japan and Korea and Eastern 
China and that part of Russia in which any fighting can be done. Send two 2-cent 
stamps to cover cost of wrapping and mailing, and map will go forward AT ONCE. 


Read This: | 


: We publish a magnificent line of beautiful maps including maps of U.S. and World and large 
scale maps of each State ; also a splendid line of large, bright religious charts. As quick, profit: 








able sellers they have no equals in this country. WE WANT RELIABLE, PUSHING AGENTS F 
IN EVERY COUNTY. BIGGEST COMMISSION EVER OFFERED ON STANDARD PUB. 
LICATIONS. IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY WRITE TO-DAY AND GET OUR TERMS F 


AND PRICES. 


HUDGINS & PEEBLES, 


302 Hiser Building 33 Atlanta, Georgia 














THE NEW YORK AGE |MacVicar Hospital 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE | 


National Afro-American Journal . 
of News and Opinion Seminary 


FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers | 1 
4 Cedar Street, New York 


Spelman 





SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERGY- 


iN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM : P . 
ee ne 2 Receives for treatment patients outside of 
ne em 

(0@F The Age has a larger and stronger staff of 
special contributors than any other Race Newspa- where. The costs are less than for treat- 
per, among the number being Mrs, Mary Church 
Terrell, Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thomas 


the school, either from Atlanta or else- 


ment and medicine in one’s own home, and 


H. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- | the best of ADVICE and CARE is given 
tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, | gah) oe 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough. | For full information 

(0@F- Fiction will be a special feature of The Age | address 


during the ensuing year, when short stories will 

constantly appear. 
(X#- Our Women are to be entertained by | 

special articles on Club Work, Home Work, 

and the like, by the strongest women of the 


race. | MISS HARRIET E. GILES, 


Sample copies sent on application. Address PRESIDENT 


SPELMAN SEMINARY .@& ATLANTA, GEORG) 


FORTUNE & PETERSON 
4 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 




















ie 
=| FRISCO_SYSTEM 
= Double Daily Trains 

St. Louis and Chicago 
a MORNING AND EVENING 


oe From LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, . . 9:50a.m.—9:10p. m. 
crus |, From Union Sta. (Merchants Bridge) St. Louis, 9:30 a. m.—9:46 p. m. 
Morning or evening connection at both termini with lines diverging. 
Equipment entirely new and modern throughout. 

A DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY. 

Equipped with practical and approved safety appliances. 

Substantially constructed. 


“gia | 














tal A PARADOX 


ON TO THE GOLDEN GATE 
IN COMFORT ALL THE WAY 
LET ANY ONE GAINSAY: 


BURN OIL TO KEEP YOU CLEAN 


ide of UNHEALTHY SMOKE 

+ else- REMINDS YOU NO MORE 

treat- NOR CINDERS IN YOUR EYES GALORE 

aie: EXHAUST YOUR PATIENCE AND PLEASANT MIEN. 
irs REMEMBER THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TO ALL POINTS 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 


Special Rates to Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico and 
} Arizona in November and December 


Information cheerfally given 





J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, Gen’l Agt. 
|| 13 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 


ILES, 
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3 CLAFLIN 
UNIVERSITY 


ORANGEBURG 
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- Bs 
a 
MAIN BUILDING = 


BOBTGRIDIIS SOUTH CAROLINA 
A High Grade School 


For High Grade Students 


40 Instructors. ZOO Students. 14 School Buildings. Campus cov- 
ers 40 acres, neatly laid out and very attractive. 


a 


IBOBBoES 





ENGLISH, NORMAL, TECHNICAL, PREPARATORY, AND FULL COLLE| 
GIATE COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES. 


This institution makes a specialty of preparing teachers for Public and Manual 
Training Schools. 
One of the largest Manual Training Equipments in the South. ‘Thorough instruc 
tion given in 16 different trades and industries. 
Among the attractions are modern heated and electrically lighted buildings ; pure 
water in abundance ; baths ; no malaria; select class of students ; athletic field ; foot ball¥ 
base ball, basket ball and tennis; fine dining room with restaurant attached ; brass 
band— 40 instruments ; snperior instrumental and vocal musical advantages ; high clgs 
concerts—the sacred Cantata ‘‘Saul’’ will be rendered this season by the University 
Chorus Classes ; Library and reading room. 
Neatness, good manners and good morals are constantly required of all connected 
with the institution. Excellent accommodations and homelike supervision of girls 
Expenses. Ordinary rates from $8.00 to $10.00 per month. Specially furnished 
rooms, extra board and attendance will be provided at reasonable rates upon applice 
tion. Our new ‘‘Home for Girls’? with modern equipments provides for one hundret 
self-boarding girls. 
For further information, catalogue, etc., address 
PRESIDENT L. M. DUNTON, D. D., 
Orangeburg, S. ¢ 
















The -Claflin University Teachers’ Agency 


We supply colored teachers with schools and colored schools with teachers. 
Teachers desiring positions should register at once. It will cost nothing to ref 
ister. 
Ifa teacher is desired for a public, private, or industrial school, address 
THE CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ AGENC! 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
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A Tempting 
Proposition 





It is the Cook Book of today—Atlanta Journal. The only real Southern Cook Book—Atlanta Constitutior 


THE NEW 


Annie Dennis Cook Book 


Enlarged! Revised! Improved! 
Up-to-date ! 














Nearly ten thousand sold in Georgia alone. It is the standard authority where known. Cooking, 
canning, preserving, wine and jelly making. The records of the State Agricultural Society and other 
similar associations in Georgia show that Miss Annie Dennis has been awarded nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars in premiums upon her own handiwork and her cook book was made in response to the demand for 
her methods, made upon her by all who saw her wonderful exhibits. 


Here Is Our Offer---It ls Two Books for the Price of One: 


The publishers have about 400 copies of the last edition in stock. They have in preparation a new 
edition. This new edition will have some recipes not in the other and all that the other has. One order 
calls for five thousand copies of this new edition. These 400 books must be sold before the others are 
sold or not at all. They are better than anything else in print in the shape of a cook book, but they will 
not sell by the side of a newer and better book which the edition now on the press will be. So we have 


decided 
TO GIVE THEM ALL AWAY 


Send us your order for one of the new edition. The price is $1.50 in boards, or $1.00 limp water- 
proof cloth. We will at once send you one of the present edition free and fill your order for the other as 
soon as they are ready, which will be only about two weeks from this date. Money must accompany the 
order in every instance and you must send it at once, as we cannot give the two books for the price of 
one when the supply is exhausted. 

Remember, we mail you at once one of the present edition, upon receipt of the money and your order 
for the new edition, and mail a copy of the new edition to you as soon as it is ready—thus giving you two 
books for the price of one. 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO, niintica 


TESTIMONIALS: 


MISS SAMMIE MORTON, Co'quitt, Ga.: “IT have |{ can understand them and have no trouble in cooking’ 











used The New Annie Dennis Cook Hook fur a year and | MRS. F.C. OWEN, Columbus, Ga.: “lam delighted 
“ee not = or it for anything.” with The New Annie Dennis Cook Book If IT e -uld* 
MR. F.C. HAIL, James, \la.: “I will cheer fully || not get another, thisone could not be bought from me. 
recommend it to all lovers of good cooking,’ It is the only true southern cook book published, and 
MKS, W.S BUSS AINE, Birmingham, Ala.: “I like || is worth its weizht in gold to anv housekeeper. It 


the Annie Dennis (‘ook Bok because you Get not bave seems me that everything that could be or should be 
to buy out a grocery store |o cook w ith.’ in a cook book is in this one.”’ 





MRS. W. C. WADE, Eiko,Ga.: * Itake pleasure MKS. EMMA STOCKTON, Ansley, Texas: “ \fter 
in recom mending it to al! my frie nds.’ || five days’ trial of my New Annie Dennis Cook Book I 
MRS. J. B. GIRARDEAU, Thomaston, Ga.: “’Tisall call it the bext I have ever seen.” 
& person necds to bea good cook, if followed implic- | MRS. LENOKA REID, Eatonton, Ga- “Iam de- 
itly lighted with The New Annie bennis Cook Kook. Don’t 
u KS. W. H. KILLE BREW, Montezuma, Ga.: “1 || see how 1 managed to keep house heretofore with :ut 
find The New Annie Dennis Cook Book to be the best | ‘ne 
I have ever used. Tne recipes ares» simple and eco- MRS. J. M. BUTT, College Park. Ga. “ Mv daughter 
eae : hl feel like I could be without it.” has used ‘the ‘nnie Dennis (‘ook for nearly twelve 
MRS. . W. SCHAFFER, Toccoa, Ga.: “lam years. I liked it so well that I berrowed it and copied 


more hay ienee with my New Annie Dennis (‘ook some of its recipes because H was sold by an. agent 
Bouk. The recipes are so simply told that a child and I could not find where to get one.” 

















SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3 North, East, South and West 


EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
...91. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 
J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 


Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 


SHORTEST LINE 
QUICKEST TIME 
TO THE 


World’s Fair--St. Louis 
TRAINS DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION 
pi HOURS QUICKEST TIME o 


LOOK AT THE TIME 


‘‘World’s Fair Flyer’’ 
LEAVE ATLANTA 4:30 P. M. DAILY 
ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 1:35 NOON NEXT DAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
DINING CAR SERVICE 











STOP-OVERS PERMITTED AT MAMMOTH CAVE. 
a NITED 


See that your ticket reads via L.& N. For full information call on or write 


J. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


1N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Makes Long, Rich, 
Glossy Hair 





IT POSITIVELY CURES 
Nervous headache in five minutes 
Bilious headache in five minutes; 
Neuralgia in five minutes. 

Dandruff and diseases of the scalp; 
Prevents falling hair and baldnesss; 
It should be used daily in place 

of the ordinary hair brush, 

hair washes and hair growers. 

Try it 30 days; if not found as 
represented, return it and 

money will be refunded. Price ONE 
DOLLAR, postpaid. - 





Dr. Geo. A. Scott, 


Agents Wanted. :: 870 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROOM 1. 


HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located « 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throug 
with electricity. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquart: 
for the clergy and business men. Prices m«¢ 
ate. Telephone 8c3 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Propriet 





Res:oence, 273 


Orrice Hours: f 
Avesurn Avenue 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


49% Peachtree 
Street 








Cash for Your 


Real Estate or Business 


No matter where it is located, 
I CAN SELL IT FOR YOU. 


I have property and business opportunities f 
sale in all parrs of the country. If you want ' 
buy or sell write me at once. 


E. C. BROWN, 


2123 Madison Ave. NEWPORT NEws, V 











Ring or call for the 


Auburn Tailoring Company 


for the very best 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing 
DYEING A SPECIALTY. 

Remember eight years experience has taught us how 

do first class work at lowest prices. Goods delivered b 


ways promptly. If you want the advantage of our 
perience, call at 143 Auburn Ave. or ring Bell Phone 1535 


J. W. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


Handsomely furnished rooms 


* 


8:30 A. M, to 12 M,; 1 to §:30 ty 


Atlanta, Georeia 
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OLD 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


HEAR! 








NOW 
IS THE TIME 
TO 
RENEW 
YOUR 


If you began your subscription last January, the 
December Number of the Magazine is the last 
number you are entitled to receive. Wedo not 
carry subscribers on credit. Please note this 
fact, so that if you miss your valuable visitor 
next January, you will know the reason why. 
Are you going to do without the Voice? Now 
that you have read it, can you do without it? 
We don’t believe it. Weare satisfied you mean 
to renew your subscription when your time is 








BETTER SEND US THAT DOLLAR TO-DAY 
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IF WE HAVE KEPT OUR 
PROMISE FOR THE FIRST 
YEAR OF OUR EXIST- 
ENCE, IF WE HAVE VIS- 
ITED YOUR HOME REGU- 
LARLY, IF WE HAVE, AS 
THE BOSTON TRAN- 
SCRIPT SAYS, GIVEN 
YOU*“THE BEST JOURNAL 
YET PUBLISHED BY NE- 
GROES,” THEN WE ARE 










































































THIS STYLE $1.00. 


New Edition Enlarged and Corrected 























up, but for fear the matter might escape your ENTITLED TO YOUR PAT- , 
SUBSCRIPTION notice in the every day rush of business, we RONAGE AND SUPPORT ae 
TO beg to ask you to renew your subscription be- NOT ONLY FOR THE , 
fore the holidays are on. Don’t wait until COMING YEAR BUT FOR 
THE VOICE Christmas. You might spend that dollar some ALL THE YEARS TO COME 
other way. Renew to-day and thereby secure 
OF every number. We cannot guarantee our sub- 
scribers back numbers, but if you are a regu- és 
THE NEGRO larly paid-up subscriber, we always print one wt » 
for you. 
o P oe 
The Lightning Calculator. Send 
For Two Dollars 
Selling with two 
Cotton, Yearly 
Picking Subscribers 
Cotton, 
to the 
— Voice of The 
otton 
Negro 
Seed, . 
Ftc _ “ane and get a book 
STYLE, $1. 
FREE! 











This Calculator begins at 3c and runs | to llc as follows . 3 1-20 or $3.05, 3 1-16 or $3.16%. 3 1-16 Address The 


or $3.10, 3% or $3.12%, 3 3-16 or $3. 18%, including ail the 4. %. 1-16, also the 5c, 10c, 1c, 20c. and _ 
per hundred pounds. It also contains a Cotton Pickers Table which begins at'5 and runs to 
1600 pounds at from 25c to 7ic per hundred; and the Cotton Seed Table runsfrom one posed Voice of The 
at $3.50 per ton to 2500 pounds at $20 per ton. (Just the right size for your hip pocket, 4% x6 inches 
Nee thick—290 pages.) A good Cotton Calculator is in big demand throughout the Cotton Belt 
here have been several thousand sold to cotton buyers at from $3.75 to $10.0( N Oo W 
Our policy is large sales and small profits, thus enabling every cotton —_ and planter to egro, — 
own one of these invaluable Calculators. We guarantee our Calculator to FIRST CLASS and 


equal to anything on the market at double the price. 7 
No. 1 Bound in Red Moroccoline.. me seseee eee $1.00 Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
No, 2— ” with flap and bill book...... 0.7..." 1.50 
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BUY BICYCLES 


New and Second Hand 
$5.00 to $50.00 


Tires, Sundries and Repairs, Everything at Cut Prices. 


CASTLE BICYCLE CO. 
zus. Castle, Manager, Atlanta, Georgia. 


AGENTS FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES SHOULD RIDE ONE OF OUR BICYCLES. 











A GREAT DISCOVERY ! 
DROPSY CURED 


with vegetable remedies entire- to the Voice of The Negro 


tirely harmless; removes al 


One Year’s Sukscription 


Sot arintsdeeeeae bee. would certainly make a 
anent cure. Trial treatment 
yer fre e douvery ailerer- handsome Christmas Gift. 


nothing fairer. For circulars, 
v, testimonials, etc., apply to 


Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, aT ry It 


7 Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 
——_—_—_— a 2 = tt-@ 


Colored Ladies 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 


MR.I. F. DRAW 








wishes to make announcement of special 
— on Frames, Pictures and Holiday 
resents. Mail Orders A SPECIALTY. 





| 
| 


able Home Employment. 5 to 10 I. F. DRAW 
Dollars a Week made easily. Your own 226 AUBURN AVENUE a ATTANTA, GEORGIA 


ss. No canvassing. Nocapital. Noth- Sy iadipiaiaeientiecaia ne ei nincetTaininantint 
Better Send $1.00 


sell or buy. No deception. 





a | 
) HE COLORED EXCHANGE AND MAKE SURE OF ONE OF OUR 
, 110 ViCTORY EXTRA PRETTY CALENDARS 
ent Stamp for Reply LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | Address 





The Voice of The Negro, Atlanta, Ga. 


1 FREE PHOTO! | For Good Honest Values 





eee in eee 
Daring the Holidays I will give Clothing 
=== FREE= | Go to the 


photograph, handsomely | 
counted on a large card with GUARANTEE CLOTHING C0 
‘very order for my $3 00 per doz. | ® 


ictures. My studio is one of the 
nest complete in the city. 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON YOUR OVERCOAT 
Work Done Under Guarantee | OR SUIT IF YOU WILL GIVE US A CALL. 


T. E. ASKEW, Photographer | The paper peony Sea Co. 
''4 Summit Ave., ATLANTA, GA. On the Viaduct. 
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BLOOD 


If you have aches and 
pains in bones, back and 
joints, Itching, Scabby 
Skin, Blood feels hot, 
Swollen Glands, Risings 
and Bumps on the Skin, 
Mucus Patches in 
Mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper-Colored 
Spots, all run down, Ul- 
cers on any part of the 
body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, take 


BOTANIC BLOOD BALM, GUAR'NTEED 


to cure the worst and most deep seated cases. 
Heals all sores, stops all aches and pains, re- 
duces all swellings, makes blood pure and rich, 
changing the body into a healthy condition. 


O'd Rheumatism, Catarrh,Eczema,Scrofula 


are eaused by Poison in the Blood. B. B. B. 
stops ot eeingy HL a Itching and 
Gcratching: cures Rheumatism, Oatarrh; heals 








The above pictures 
show what Botanic 
Blood Balm will do, 
making the blood 
pure and rich. 











liching, Scabby Skin, Bone Pains, Swellings 


a as ey Alan a + 


CURES 


POISON 


all Scabs, Scales, Eruptions, Watery Blistera, 
by giving pure, healthy blood to affected parta, 


CANCER | 


Suppurating Swellings, Eating Sores, Tum 
ugly Ulcers. 8B. B. B. heals the sores or worst 
cancer perfectly, If you have a persistent 
Pimple, Swellings, Stinging Pains, take Blood 
Balm and they will disappear before they de 
velop into Oancer. 

Botanic Biood Balm (B. B. B.) is pleasant 
and safe to take. spevongnty tested for 80 
years. Composed of Pure Botanic Ingredients, 
Strengthens Weak Stomach, cures Dyspepsia. 
Price 41 per large bottle; 3 for $2.50; 6 
for $5.00; for sile by all Druggists or 
sent by express, charges paid, on receipt 
of my by Blood talm Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Take as directed. If not cured’ money re- 
funded when right quantity istak«n. Sam- 
ple Sent Free by writing Blood Balm Uo, 
Atlanta,Ga Describe your trouble, and speci 





SS SS 


Fer 


free medical advice to suit your case, also send 
in sealed letter, 








SEARCHLIGHT 


P. E. A. VAN NOY, Manager. 


PRINTING CO. 








FINE JOB | iegesen + The James Building| 


PRINTING 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








MAIL ORDERS WE ARE PREPARED TO PRINT: 


A SPECIALTY : ) 


Neat. Work ! 
Quick Work ! 








& 
; 






Minutes of Organizations, Booklets, Business Stationary 
of all kinds, Visiting Cards, Wedding and Party Invite 
tions, Etc., on Short Notice and in the most Satisfa 
tory Manner. Correspond with us before you let yout 
next job. 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 





oxville College offers the following courses Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Musi 


Common School, Mechani- 


, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of stadents 

the last year was 477 ming from 22 State amd Central Ameri rhe location is one of the most desirable in th 
uth,—healthful, convenient of access and beautiful Buildings are Steam Heated and Elect Lighted Self help offered 
rough Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 28, 1904. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room onl 
$85 a month. For further information. catalocne, etc.. write the President, KR. W. MeGRANAHAN. BP b.. Knoxville, Tena 
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>UBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT” 








JI. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editor: 
P. JAMES BRYANT, J. S. FLIPPER H. H. PROCTOR 
Associate Editor 
JAMES W. WOODLEE 
Circulation Manager 
TERMS: 
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The Voice of The Negro, 
913 Austell Building, ATLANTA, 
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THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND AND-UP-TO-DATE RACE STATISTICS 
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Don’t Fail to Get a Copy 
Book and Read for Yourself 
= - 


HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO., 


920 Ausell Building ATI 
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suc wurcread woman and Her Social Standing 
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